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LYMAN ABBOT, Eprror. 


A NEW OUTLOOK IN JOURNALISM. 


There has been for some time felt, especially in 
New England, a desire for a broad, catholic, Chris- 
tian newspaper; one that should be intellectually 
and practically progressive, and religiously and spir- 
itually conservative; which, holding fast the great 
truths of historical and experimental Christianity, 
would give seop> to a free discussion of all debatable 
problems in rejisious thought ; which would present 
religious truth in its practical, spiritual, and helpful 
aspects, rather than in its critical, ecclesiastical, and 
controversial forms; and which, above all, in de- 
fending the tenets of Christian faith, would never 
forget to preserve and maintain a thoroughly Chris- 
tian spirit. 

The plan bas been for some time under contempla- 
tion of starting a new paper in Boston for this pur- 
pose. But the objections to adding another to the 
already large list of religious newspapers are obvious, 
while the advantages of availing ourselves of one 
already existing are great. After careful considera- 
of the whole ma‘ter the latter course has been de- 
cided or, and au alliance has been entered iuto with 
Tue CuristiAN Unton. That journal, without de- 
parting from its original aim, as indicated by its 
name, has entered cordially iato the special designs 
of those who had most deeply at heart a larger pro- 


vision in Christian journalism for the wants of our 
times. It will be, as heretofore, under the editorial 
charge of the Rev. Lyman Abbott, but there will be 
associated with him several other gentlemen on 
whom the paper will rely in applying to the living 
questions of to-day the principles of a vital Chris- 
tianity. 

The undersigned, feeling a special interest in this 
attempt to make more adequate provision for the 
religious wants of the community, commend THE 
CHRISTIAN UNION, in the enlarged field and with the 
increased facili‘ies which this alliance brings to it, to 
the confidence of our churches and households, 

Rev. ALEXANDER McKenzie, Boston. 
Rev. Josern T. Duryea, Boston. 
Rev. Samvet E. Herrick, Boston. 
Rev. WM. Burnet Dwicut, Boston. 
R. R. Mereptira, Boston, 
Rey. A. 8S. Twomsty, Boston. 
Hon. James Wuite, Boston. 
8. K. Esq., Boston, 
Hon. Horace FatrBanks, Vermont. 
Rev. Gro. M. Boynton, Jamaica Plaio, Mass, 
Rev. W. E. Merriman, Somerville, Mass, 
Rev. W. W. Apams, Rhode Island. 
Rev. L. O. Brastow, Vermont. 
Rev. J. L. Jenxrys, Pit'sfield, Mass. 
Rev. Heman P,. DeForest, Taunton, Mass, 
Rev.-T. T. Muncer, North Adams, Mass. 
Rev. NEwMAN SuytH, New Haven, Conn. 
Rev. WASHINGTON GLADDEN, Oolumbus, O. 
Hon, Joun W. SrewsRr, Vermont, and others, 


It seems proper to accompany this official an- 
nouncement with a restatement of the purpose and 
spirit of The Christian Union, which remains un- 
changed, while its power has been greatly increased 
by this welcome addition to its editorial forces, 

We believe that the great movement which 
characterizes the present half century, and is confined 
to no locality and to no denomination, is due toa 
great Providential quickening of the souls and spirits 
of men, and we welcome it as we welcome the rising 
of the dawn. It is not merely theological. The 
nineteenth century questions ancient axiems of 
political economy, and demands a new science of 


labor and of government; it questions venerated 


canons of literature and methods in art, and sum- 
mons a new school of prophets to interpret, by pen 
and by pencil, both life and nature ; it questions the 
traditional creeds of past ages, and claims the right 
to state the eternal truths in forms better fi'ted to 
the improved understanding and the deeper spiritual 
life of the church, We refuse to measure this cur- 
rent, which flows from the springs in the eternal 
hills, by sticks upon the surface, or even by muddy 
deposits sometimes borne upon it. It is a part of 
God’s river of life; we welcome and are glad in it. 
It is due partly to the marvelous growth in popular 
education, as the Reformation was due in part to the 
printing-press; partly to the great scientific develop- 
ment which improved culture has brought with ‘it ; 
partly to that fresh, independent, and reverential 
study of the Bible which has characterized the last 
half century ; partly to that liberation of minds and 
hearts which has followed political revolutions in 
Europe and America. To resist it is to resist the 
Providence of God. CObrist is knocking at the door ; 
we desire to open, that he may enter in. 

We believe that in the Church of Christ the Bible 
is the only authority ; we believe that Bible was 
written for humanity, and humanity is able to in- 
terpret it; that creeds are sacred when they trans- 
late the Bible into common terms, and are profane 
when they render it into an unknown tongue; that 


God not only has more light to break forth out of 
his holy Word, but that it is breaking forth now ; 
that it is the glory of this old Book that it is ever 
new ; that it is the blessedness of faith that it is ever 
discovering treasures new, which the kings and 
prophets of generations past longed for, but saw 
not. We believe that in the Bible Jesus Christ is 
the supreme authority ; that he is the Light of the 
world, and in that Light all history, sacred and pro- 
fane, is to be read ; that nothing is true in theology, 
and nothing in Biblical interpretation, which does 
not harmoniz2 with the infinite love and jhercy of 
God as revealed in the life, the teachings, and the 


death of his well belovei Son; that it is the duty of 


every religious instructor—pastor, writer, teacher 
parent—to lead forward to a more Christly theology 
and a more Christly religion, more Christly thinking 
and more Christly living. We believe that Christ is 
a living Christ ; that he is ever guiding those who are 
willing into deeper apprehension of divine truth; 
that He who spake on Sinai and in Galilee speaks in 
every receptive heart; that the stiil, small Voice is 
not dumb, and that to be deaf to its speaking is the 
very spirit of unbelief. We believe that schism is as 
great a sin as heresy—in the present condition of 
Christendom a much more common and a much 
more dangerous sin ; and that to refuse fellowship in 
Christian service to every one whose work receives 
Christ’s benediction in Christian fruitfulness, is a 
sin against Him among whose last words were the 
prayer, ‘‘ That they all may be one, that the world 
may believe that Thou hast sent me.” We believe 


that Christianity is not an abstruse. science, but an 


applied art—the art of living; that righteousness is 
the sole end of theology ; that whatever makes men 
acerb and selfish is false doctrine; that whatever 
makes them gentle and pure and true and good is true 
doctrine ; that whatever concerns the true welfare of 
humanity concerns the teacher of the Christian 
religion ; that Christian sciences is knowledge applied 
to the improvement of men’s material condition ; 
Christian politics is knowledge applied to the im- 
provement of their social and political condition ; 
Christian literature is kuowledge applied to their 
improvement through intellectual development ; and 
Christian theology is knowledge applied to their 
improvement by elevating and purifying their moral 
and spiritual character. 

In this belief we welcome all scientific ex- 
ploration, for the study of nature is the study 
of God’s works; 
progress in scientific thought, though we do 


not regard every new theory as a new discovery, - 


nor every scientist’s guess as a scientific fact ; and 
we do not fear scientific skepticism, for earnest ques- 
tioning is God’s highway to earnest conviction. We 
regard the great political and social movements 
both at home and abroad as contributions toward 
the ultimate enfranchisement of tie race, and inter- 
pret them in a spirit of faith and hope in the democ- 
racy of labor, of politics, of learning, and of religion, 
for we believe that faith in God carries with it faith 
in the ultimate capacity of all God’s children. We 
regard history, poetry, and fiction as no less minis- 
ters of God to humanity than didactic philosophy ; 
we think it as Christian to welcome the good, the 
beautiful, and the true in unexpected quarters as to 
point out errors and deficiencies ; and we endeavor 
to interpret in candor and iu charity the lives and 
the teachings of all the great literary prophets of 
the age, though they know and prophesy in part 
only—such men as Tourguéneff in Eastern Europe, 
Bjornsen in Northern Europe, Victor Hugo in Cen- 
tral Europe, Carlyle in Eugland, and Emerson in 
America. We account the Home as more sacred 
than the Church, more important than the State, 
more v:tal to human happiness and virtue than 
either ; the greatest enemies to the American com- 
monwealth today are those which endanger the 
stability of the family ; to resist those enemies, and 
to make every home we enter healthier, happier, 


we ungrudgingly accept all 
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and better for our coming, is our first and greatest 
ambition. Holding it to be oxe of the fundamental 
lessons of history that there can be no true Jiberty 
withont religion, and no true religion without liberty, 
we inteiud to discuss in a spirit of confident freedom 
all spiritual problems, and to quarrel over none ; re- 
garding theology as the handmaid, not the mistress, 
of religion, thought as the servant, not the master, of 
life, aud practical godliness as both the goal of all 
discussion aud the test of all teaching, we shall open 
our columns to nothing which we believe will impair 
spiritual life, nor close them to anything which gives 
promise of promoting it. We have no space, and, in 
our judgment, our readers have no time, for the mere 
village gossip of the churches ; but whatever experi- 
ments—whether failures or successes—in church 
life offer helpfuiness to pastor or people, we shall 
always find room toreport. Enter we will not into bit- 
ter personalities nor into partisan debates. The Master 
calls his disciples to a better business. To read and 
interpret the great providential movements in Church 
and State which make up the history of our own 
times ; to show how, out of all the heterogeneous ele- 
ments of our American commonwealth, a Christian 
society can be fashioned ; to teach fathers and moth- 
ers how they can make their homes a type of the 
heavenly ; to help each soul to solve the problems of 
his daily life, and so the deeper problem of his eter- 
nal destiny ; to make ali life brighter, cheerier, 
nobler, diviner, and to do this by bringing into every 
life the helpful presence of the living Christ—this is 
our work, ‘To it we consecrate our hands and hearts 
and lives ; in it we invite the co-operation of all who 
share our faiths and our desires ; on it we invoke the 
blessing of Him who has promised his personal Pres- 
ence, even unto the end of the world, to those who 
are serving him. 


THE OUTLOOK. 


The resuit of the Ohio election is a surprise. 
Judge Foraker, the Republican candidate for Goy- 
ernor, had made a brilliant canvass, and the Repub- 
lieans fully expected to carry the State by a handsome 
majority; but the Democrats, as it appears at this 
writing, have made a clean sweep, electing their 
entire State ticket, including two judges of the 
Supreme Court aud a ms«jority of the Legislature, on 
joint ballot, aud thus assuring the choice of a Dem- 
ocratic Senator to succeed Mr. Pendleton, The 
méjorities are not large, but they are sufticient to 
revolutionize the State Government, The election 
last year, in which the Democrats were successful, 
involved but a few of the State cffices ; up to the 
present time the Executive and the Legislature have 
been Republican, The judicial amendment to the 
Constitution, chauging somewhat the organization of 
the courts, was adopted; both the temperance 
amerdments were defeated. The first amendment 
provided for legislative control of the liquor traffic, 
removil g certain constitutional restrictions, and put- 
ting the whole queation into the hands of the peo- 
ple; the second prohibited the manufacture and sale 
of intoxicating liquor as a Leverage. The first 
amendment received not more than one hundred 
thousaud votes; the secoud about three hundred 
thousand. A majority of all the votes cast is required 
for adoption, and it is thought that the poll will 
number nearly eight huudred thousand, 


The causes of this result are not easily discovered. 
The Republicans meke heavy gains over last year in 
Cleveland and Cinciruati, and their losses are mainly 
in the rural districts, where they expected gains, 
Possibly the reduction of the taiff on wool may 
have disturbed thefarmers. It seems more probable, 
however, that rum did it. On the one side, the 
liquor interest strongly supported the Democratic 
candidates ; on the otber side, the champions of the 
second amendment rather feebly supported the Re- 
publicans, It was supposed that the passege of the 
Seott Tax Law, which is the first successful attempt 
for many years to restrict the sale of liquor, would 
secure for the Republicans the support of all who 
desired to see the evil controlled; but the advocates 
of the second amendment have generally agreed 
with the Democrats in denouncing the Scott Law. 
The campaign of the Prohibitionists has been ex- 
seedingly vigorous, and they entertained strong hopes 
of carrying their amendment. They have failed, 
however ; and although the result may be comfort- 
ing to those who regard every method of dealing 
with drunkenness except prohibition as a ‘* covenant 
with hell,” the outlook to more moderate reform- 
ers is not cheering. If the Legislature does not re- 
peal the present law, the Supreme Court, as now 


constituted, is pretty sure to annul it, and the days 
of free rum will return to Ohio. : 


It looks as if the community were beginning to 
wake up to the enormity of the present system of 
granting divorces ; and if sentiment can be aroused 
by facts, there is plenty of material which agitators 
can use with effect. The meeting of the New Eng- 
land Divorce Reform League in Philadelphia last 
week brought out a mass of information which has 
hardly been put in such intelligible form before, It 
appears that four hundred divorces granted in the 
city of New York during the present year are hardly 
out of proportion to the divorces in other parts of 
the country. The increase in four of the New Eng- 
land States from 1860 to 1878 has been one hundred 
per cent; in Maine, Rhode Island, and New Hamp- 
shire, one out of every ten marriages in recent years 
has ended in divorce. The increase in divorces in 
Philadelphia in two decades is almost five huudred 
per cent. Very much the same condition of affairs 
prevails throughout the West, San Francisco attain- 
ing the evil pre-eminence of one divorce to less than 
six marriages. These facts suggest, but do not con- 
vey, the enormity of an evil which corrupts the very 
sources of our social and national life. It can hardly 
be expected that while such a state of affairs exists, 
a strong national sentiment can be developed against 
Morraonism ; in many communities easy divorces 
have introduced a form of polygamy hardly less 
offensive than that practiced in Utah. The Reform 


League is doing a good work; what is first needed is. 


light in the way of full statement of facts, to be fol- 
lowed by heat in the form of aroused and intelligent 
public opinion. This is a question in which all po- 
litical parties and all religious bodies are equally 
interested ; Republican and Democrat, Protestant 
and Catholic, should have no divisions in the defense 
of the sanctity and permanency of the home and the 
family. 


Mayor Low has been renominated for the Mayor- 
alty of Brooklyn by an enthusiastic and re presenta- 
tive gathering of citizens in the Academy of Music 
in that city, and the popular choice has been 
nonfirmed by the Republican Convention. And, 
considering what Mayor Low has done for the 
city, and the immense stimulus his administra- 
tion has given to the election of honest men for 
municipal offices, Brooklyn really has no choice in 
the matter. Mr. Low is entitled to the position ; his 
administration has had the rare good fortune to 
surpass even the expectation of his friends ; it isa 
luminons point in the dark history of local politics 
in this country. The Democratic machine in Brock- 
lyn is utterly disreputable, and the crushing defeat 
which Mayor Low’s election gave it ought to be 
repeated by the common vote of honest men of all 
parties. It is the appearance of such men as Mr. 
Low in publi¢ affairs which, at the present time, 
gives hope to many who had begun to dispair of any- 
thing like decency in local politics. He is not only 
an honest but a capable man, trained by a thorough 
education and by business experience for the dis- 
charge of public duties. If in every city a few such 
men could head popular movements and fill public 
places, the professional politicians who now infest 
and degrade public offices would be forced to make 
an honest living and leave the business of politics for 
the men who are capable of administering it. 
Brooklyn owes it, not only to herself, but to the 
whole country, to re-elect Mr. Low. 


The rapidity with which great reforms are accom- 
plished in modern times is forcibly brought to 
mind by the celebration last week of the fiftieth 
anniversary of the New York Anti-Slavery Society. 
The anti-slavery agitation really began with the de- 
bates on the Missouri question in 1821; in the fol- 
lowing year Benjamin Lundy started ‘‘The Genius 
of Universal Emancipation” in Baltimore, Eight 
years later he associated with himself William Lloyd 
Garrison ; in January, 1831, Mr. Garrison withdrew 
from the ‘‘ Genius,” and founded the ‘‘ Liberator” 
in Boston, In the following year the New England 
Anti Slavery Society was organized in that city, and 
in 1832 the New York Society came into being. The 
anti-slavery sentiment was then growing so rapidly 
that later in the same year a national convention was 
held in Philadelphia, out of which grew the Ameri- 
can Anti-Slavery Society. The history of the agita- 
tion is too familiar to need recital here ; but that such 
an agitation, involving immense property and moral 
interests, and arousing intense antagonisms, should 
have been started, pushed steadily against all man- 


ner of obstacles, achieved and relegated into history 
within half a century, is a striking demonstration of 
the fact that the world does move, and will give in- 
spiration to the forlorn hope of any future agitation 
commenced in the face of organized and intrenched 
opposition, 


Readers of The Christian Union will recollect the 
recent decision of Judges Lowell and Nelson in 
Boston, reported in these columns, who held that 
the Chinese of Hong Kong, who are British sub- 
jects, were not excluded by the anti-Chinese act 
from landing in this country. An exactly opposite 
interpretation of the act has been made by Justice 
Field and Judge Sawyer, in California. The Massa. 
chusetts judges based their opinion upon the ground 
that the act was intended, as its title declares, ‘‘ to 
execute certain treaties and stipulations relating to 
Chinese, and as the treaties with China related only 
to Chinese subjects, the provisions of the act did 
not apply to the Chinese in Hong Kong who are sub- 
jects of Great Britain.” Justice Field, on the other 
hand, holds that the act excludes Chinese laborers 
in unqualified terms, without reference to the coun- 
try from which they come, the purpose being to 
keep out Chinese laborers from every quarter ; that 
Congress intended to exclude the entire Chinese 
race; not to leave the gates open to the Chinese 
population of Hong Kong, Singapore, Australia, and 
other localities, The two decisions are in direct 
conflict. San Francisco will exeeute one law and 
Massachusetts another, until the United States Su- 
preme Court shall settle the matter. Meanwhile an 


| interesting question may be raised as to the effect of 


excluding British subjects fron the United States, 
which the Chinese of Hong Kong are, 


The Court of Appeals of New York State has de- 
cided that the watering of the stock of the Western 
Union Telegraph Company was not illegal. The 
law provides that there must always be an increase 
in the actual property or capita! represented when- 
ever there is an increase in the capital stock. In 
this case the stock of the Telegraph Company was 
increased on the purchase of rivai lines, and the court 
below found, as matter of fact, that the property 
thus purchased was fairly represented by the in- 
crease in the stock. This dces not accord with the 
popular impression. We co not, however, question 
here either the finding of the lower court as to 
the facts, or the decision of the upper one as to the 
law. But it is evident that there is practically noth- 
ing in the law, as it now stands, to prevent an almost. 
unlimited watering of stock; and the action of the 
Chamber of Commerce of New York City will com- 
mend itself to all thoughtful men in appointing a 
committee to consider what further legislation is 
needed to check this growing evil, 


The Alfonso episode has produced a second minis- 
terial crisis, this time iu Sp»in. Senor Sa: asta hav- 
ing declined to make up a vew Ministry, the King 
has been obliged to take up with a more Democratic 
body of Cabinet advisers, and the new Cabinet is 
more friendly to France than the one which has 
just retired. The Spanish Republicans, who are 
strong not only in numbers but in political ability 
and character, are naturally in general sympathy 
with the Republican Governmeut in France, and are 
not disposed to push Spanish claims for reparation 
further than dignity and honor require ; the Spanish 
Monarchists, on the other hand, have been anxious 
to make the greatest possible capital out of the 
incident in Paris, and would probably have required 
an apology in a form which no French Ministry 
could have made and kept its place. The new Min- 
isters are Republican in tendency, and their pro- 
gramme will undoubtedly include Republican meas- 
ures, possibly even universal suffrage, | 


It is evident that both France and China are not 
averse to delay in the Tonquin matter. Neither 
party has yet come to the terms of the other, nor 
has either party taken any steps which make war 
inevitable, The Chinese Government could carry 
this policy further, probably, than the French, since 
they have no popular opinion to meet and no fire of 
criticism to encounter. The apparent inactivity 
covers a good deal of work, however, on both sides, 
the Chinese authorities massing troops and muni- 
tions of war along their southern frontier, and 
France industriously strengthening herself in Anam, 
The French Chamber of Deputies will shortly re- 
assemble, and as the people of France seem to be 
opposed to a war, it now looks as if the Ministry 
would be compelled to retreat from the position it 
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has taken in this matter, and probably to go out of 
office. 


It is announced that the ‘‘ Bibliothoca Sacra ” has 
been sold, to go to Oberlin, where it will be hereafter 
published. Almost simultaneously with the publi- 
cation of the next number of the ‘‘ Bibliotheca Sacra” 
from its new place of publication, will appear the 
new ‘*‘ Andover Review.” This latter review will be 
under the editorial direction of the Andover Semina- 
ry ; aud, without representing any school of theology, 
will give free scope toa kindly and courteous exchange 
of opinions ou debatable points in theology, being 
fundamentally evangelical and, at the same time, 
open to and seeking after new interpretations of 
divine truth. ‘The ‘‘ Bibliotheca Sacra” has been for 
years the recognized organ of Andover Theological 
Seminary. ‘The founders of the ‘‘ Andover Review,” 
we have good authority for saying, desired to pur- 
chase the ‘‘ Bibliotheca Sacra” and merge it with the 
‘*Andover Review,” so as still to retain it on its native 
hills, The proprietors of the ‘‘ Bibliotheca Sacra,”’ 
however, decline to sell it for this purpose, preferring 
to transfer it to Oberlin ; and it will hereafter be 
recognized by the public as the organ of Oberlin 
theology. 


A GROWING CHURCH, | 


HE General Convention of the Episcopal Church 

now sitting in Philadelpbia includes a number 
of notably able men, and represents both by its 
numbers ‘and its character the remarkable growth 
of the Episcopal Church inthis country. From being 
a small and exclusive body largely outside the 
sympathies and influences of national life, it is fast 
coming to a leading position among religious com- 
munions in the number of its membership, the 
weight of its iufluence, the range and fruitfulness 
of its works of charity. Thoughtful men, who are 
looking with deep concern on the mutations of 
churches, wiil not fail to find matter for reflection iu 
this fact, and profit in an endeavor to discover the 
causes which are producing this result. A religious 
body does uot grow by accident, nor as the result of 
local i iluences ; individual churches may develop as 
the frui; of asingle man’s spiritual force and zeal, 
but churches in. their larger organizations expand 
ouly because there is some general power of expan- 
sion within them, 3 

The changed attitude of the Episcopal Church has 
something to do with its increased popularity. It is 
doing in many ways, and of clear and deliberate 
purpose, what Mr. Welch, at the Church Congress 
held in this city several years ago, declared it must 
do more and more : it is making itself the church of 
people rather than of the aristocratic class. Its 
traditions and the history of the country made it ia 
former years the home, in many sections of the 
country at least, of what may be called, for want 
of a better word, ‘‘society.” There were many 
people of culture and means in other religious 
bodies, but they were not, in any marked degree, 
the representative class in these bodies. In the 
Episcopal Church, on the other hand, the foremost 
class was made up mainly of those who were prom. 
inent in social life. Of late years a slow but striking 
change has been going on, until in very many com- 
munities the Episcopal churches gather within their 
walls the lower as well as the higher classes, and 
include in their membership a large representation 
of working people. 

This change has opened the doors, but there are 
elements in the life and history of the church which 
are drawing multitudes into its fold. The Episcopal 
Church is, to begin with, a teaching church. Over 
against the special and strongly marked religious 
experiences which other commupions have empha- 
sized as preliminary to membership, the Episcopal 
Church has laid great stress on the education of the 
religious life. It has opened its doors wide to all 
who ‘‘ repent them truly of their former sius, stead- 
fastly purposiug to lead a new life.” It has required 
no special and individual experience as the indication 
of a fitness for union with the visible body of be- 
lievers in the Lord Jesus Christ. A purpose to live 
righteously, through ‘‘a lively faith in God’s mercy 
through Christ, with a thankful remembrance of his 
death,” and to ‘‘be in charity with all men,” has 
been a sufficient foundation for the church to bnild 
upon, It has trusted more to continuous and intelli- 
gent religious teaching and infinence than to special 
and strongly marked religions emotions, And it 
cannot be denied that thoughtful people in all 
churches are coming to the same position. Peculiar 
states of spiritual susceptibility and peculiar quick- 
enings of spiritual life have not ceased, but they are 


taking their place as one form of religious experi- 
ence, not as the only form, not even as the most 
important form. 

The Episcopal Church makes room for all forms of 
spiritual experience without emphasizing any single 
phase ; it has a place for the zeal of the Methodist, 
and the cooler and Jess emotional religious life of the 
Unitarian. Jt Jays no peculiar stress on ‘a special 
rite, as does the Bapiist; it does not insist upon a 
Calvinistic creed, with the Presbyterian, nor upon an 
Arminian creed, with the Methodist; it welcomes 
alike Calvinist and Armivian. That particular rites 
of worship and special forms of doctrine are some. 
time of immense importance is unquestionably true, 
but it is equally true that great emphasis on one 
phase of faith or experience almost inevitably leads 
to exaggeration, to neglect of other phases equally 
important, and, finally, to an unbalanced and inhar- 
monious conception of the religious life. The Epis- 
copal Ohurch has made many serious mistakes, but 
it has escaped this error, and as a result offers a 
home for the religious life in which all affections, 
experiences, and forms of service find their ‘proper 
place. Those who look at it with sympathy are 
fain to see in it the possible realization of the ideal 
of the English broad Churchmen—a cathredral which 
holds under its common roof the shrines and sanctu- 
aries which are divided among other communions, 

In the Episcopal Church, moreover, the element 
and atmosphere of worship are very marked. The 
personality of the preacher is in a measure lost in 
an atmosphere of reverential devotion. That other 
Protestant communions have made too narrow a 
place for the element of worship in the services of 
the church is evident from the increasing attention 
given to the subject, and the growing favor in which 
modified forms of ritual are held, Men are far less: 
ready now than in former times to define the nature 
and relationship of God in dogmatic and sharply de- 
fined phrases, but they stand iu just as great an 
awe of him. ‘The thought of God does not become 
vague and misty as it broadens, until old outlines 
are obliterated and old conceptions beceme unreal ; 
the expansion of the conception of God, which is one 
of the noblest features of present thinking, comes 
from the widening of the external universe upon our 
vision, and the enlargement of the spiritnal nature 
within. Men are less ready to talk freely about ‘tod 
than formerly; silence and worship are more and 
more understood as characterizing the deepest de- 
votion, The growing importance of worship comes 
from a more reverential intellectual conception, and 
a deeper spiritual need of God. Men who cannot 
agree on definitions, and even rebel against the 
necessary limitations of definitions, are all united in 
worship, which is the approach of the soul to its 
God, This is one of the tendencies which will be- 
come more pronounced; it marks the victory of 
spirit over form, 

The Episcopal Church has often overvalued its 
historic elements, and rendered to its visible institu- 
tions a reverence which belongs not to the shrine, 
but that which is worshiped there ; nevertheless, the 
unbroken tradition of the church catholic in all ages 
has a positive value, It is the ehannel through 
which flows the rich spiritual experience of all the 
earlier and most of the later Christian centuries, 
The Prayer- Book holds its place, and will always hoid 
it, as incomparably the best of devotional aids, be- 
cause it is a growth and not a manufacture ; because 
it expresses, not individual and local convictions and 
emotions, but the faith and heart of the saints and 
martyrs of all ages. This tradition gives con- 
servatism to the church which is the freest in its 
doctrinal utterances and allows to various views the 
largest liberty ; for it links it indissolubly to the past, 
and preserves it in all mutations of form of thought 
from dangerous vagaries, since it is structurally im- 
possible that it should welcome any teaching unless 
it grows, in some sense, out of the historic past, and 
is harmoniously and organically connected with it. 

To these considerations must, in any fair and judi- 
cial estimate of this growing church, be added an- 
other : if it allows greater liberty of thought, it also 
allows greater liberty of action than the churches 
which have derived their life, historically, from a Pu- 
ritan ancestry, The Puritan churches still hold— 
some of them by reason of a not very intelligent tra- 
ditional inheritance, some of them by reason of a very 
well-considered conscientious conviction—clear judg- 
ments against what are called forms of ‘‘worldliness,”’ 
such as the drama, dancing, and certain phases of 
social life. The traditions of the Episcopal Church, 
ov the contrary, cavalier, not Puritan, incline ber 
teachers to look sometimes approvingly and gener- 
ally leniently on these and kindred aspects of 


modern ! fe. Whether what we may term the cavalier ~- 


or the i ritan view is the more nexarly correct, or 
whether, as we believe, the ultimate truth is yet to 
be exemplified in a liberty which the Episcopal 
churches recognize, pervaded and protested by the 
spiritual earnestness which the Puritan churches 
have at once developed and manifested, we shall not 
here inquire ; but certainly the ethical as well as the 
doctrinal liberty of the Episcopal Church must be 
taken into consideration in any full estimate of the 
sources and causes of her somewhat phenomenal 
growth. 

We wish in this article neither to enlogize nor to 
criticise one of the great members in the evangelical 
family of Chri-tian churches; but is that family 
every sister may well rejoice in every ixvdication of 
the real prosperity and progress of her sisters, and 
may well learn wisdom from her wisdom as well from 
her errors, and from her successes as well as from 
her failures. In the temple of God every devomina- 
tion 13 a builder, and every builder may profitably 
learn a lesson of largeness, of earnestness, and of 
Christian power from a consideration of the work of 
those who are co-workers with it and with God in 
the work of the ages, whose foundation is Christ 
aud whose final consummation is a Christian com- 
monwealth—a kingdom of God upon the earth, 


THE CONGREGATIONAL COUNCIL AT 
CONCORD. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. } 
came, I saw, 1 conquered.” 

rT NHIS was the feeling of many who, owing to con- 
flicting statements and rumors coucerning tke 
convening of the body at this time, were happily 
surprised to find an unusually representative delegation 
assembled, animated by a sweet and reasonable spirit. 
In consequence of a train of circumstances, or rather 
the circumstance of a train on the Lowell Railroad— 
the wreck of two freight trains at Walnut Hill, which 
delayed the arrival of large numbers of the delegates in 
Concord three hours—only a partial organization was 
effected at eleven o’clock, the hour for the meeting to 
begin. The train due at cleven did not arrive till two, 
and the sumptuous Concord dinners were left to cool 
without the hungry guests anticipated to devour them. 
But Pastor Hubbard and others met the delegations at 
the station, directing them tothe Eagle Hotel, where 
ample provisions for dinner satisfied the keea appetites 
of all the theologies supposed to be embodied in the 
representatives of the widely scattered constituency of 
the denomination. At half-past two the Council was 
called to order by the Hon. A. C. Barstow, chairman 
of the Provisional Committee, and Dr. Arthur Little, 
of Chicago, was chosen Moderator, and the organiza- 
tion was completed. The body was represented by 
delegates from twenty-two States and Territories, in- 
cluding Georgia, Louisiana, Califormia, Washington 
Territory, Nebraska and Kansas; and the Rev. Cush- 
ing Eells, of Washington Territory, who had come tke 
furthest of any delegate, and had not been East in the 
third of a century, was chosen an assistant moderator. 
Over the organ, in the rear of the pulpit, was the 
motto, in letters of evergreen on a background of 
white, ‘*‘The Christ Spirit.” This sentiment was 
better than a sermon, for its essence seemed to per- 
vade the body from the first. Those who had appre- 
hended a carelessness of preparation at once recog- 
nized that possibly the Master had taken charge of the 
assembly, and that ‘‘ the Carist Spirit” was to be the 
key-note of the meetings. The address of the Hon. 
A. C. Barstow voiced the feelings of the brethren, 
when he played on the word Concord: ‘“ Blessed 
uame! Prophetic, I trust, of the spirit of concord— 
union, harmony, peace—which shall possess and con- 
trol our hearts.” The address of welcome, in behalf 
of the State, by Governor Hale, also voiced the general 
sentiment when he said: ‘‘I hope it will be a happy 
coincidence that you are assembled in Concord. In 
union taere is strength. May wisdom and sound 
sense prevail—as I am sure they will—in your deliber- 
ations; may the knowledge of your responsibilities 
guide you in your duties; may the Spirit of God aid 
you, that out of your action there may proceed a stream 
of useful influence which shall bless the Congrega- 
tional Churches of these United Siates, and advance 
the kingdom of God.” In behalf of the city of 
Concord, Mayor Woodman (an Episcopalian) wel- 
comed the Council to the hospitality of the people in 
a neat address, observing that he ‘*‘ recognized the fact 


that all our labors tend in the same direction, and that - 


the ultimate aim of al! Christian effort and activity is 
peace, happiness, and good-will toward men.” The 
Rev. F. D. Ayer, of the North Church, very felici- 
tously welcomed the assembly in behalf of the de- 
nomination, alluding to his predecessor, Dr. Bouton, 
who served in the pastorate forty-two years, the coun- 
cil that dismissed him installing his successor. He 
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stated that within a radius of one hundred and fifty 
miles there are fifteen hundred Congregational churches. 
The old Granite State is proud of her sons, who have 
gone out into all the land. Mr. Ayer very happily 
said that the duties of the occasion pointed to the fu- 
ture, the work of the denomination that lies before it; 
the possibilities and hopes of the future, and not the 
the glories of the past, are the chief incentives to 
action. It is a happy feature of the occasion that the 
presiding officer, Dr. Little, is a native of New Hamp- 
shire, his birthplace being just alove Concord, in the 
old town of Bocowen, now We bster. 

After these addresses of welcome, the Hon. J M. 
W. Hall, of Cambridge, read a bright and recy paper 
on ‘‘ Christian Giving, or the Consecrated Use of Prop- 
erty.” The underlying philosophy of Christian giving 
is the love of Christ; itis an impulsion of the heart, 
the spirit of the Master moving upon the souls of 
mep, impelling them to give steadily, so that the 
stream of their beneficence shall flow on like a river 
fed by innumerable springs. Mr. Hall distinguished 
between Christian giving and the giving from native 
impulses of charity. In this connection he quoted 
the text, ‘‘ Believe not every spirit, but try the spirits, 
whether they are of God.” The spiiit of civil:zation, as 
of England in its relations to India, and of the United 
States in its relation to the Indians, is merely com- 
mercial, while the charity of the church is the outflow 
of the controlling love of Christ. In methods he 
would encourage system, the use of wisdom, making 
a yearly estimate of household and personal expenses, 
and determining in advance the sum t» be given in 
charity during the year, and dividing the sum among 
the several o»jects of regular appeal, reserving a part 
to be used as extra to meet speci.] cases. He would 
have children taught to give; at firat di) opping into the 
box bits just to train them into the habit of giving, 
and then teaching them to earn and save their own 
money for benevolence, to sacrifice for the Master. 
He would also have the weekly offering. Seif-sacrifice 
is the spring of giving. Results thus would follow of 
wide, far-reaching, and perennial influence. 

In the evening, Dr. F. A Noble, 0° C: icago, preached 
the’ sermon, from 1 Peter iii, 18: ‘ For Chiist also 
hath once suffered for sins, the just for the unjust, 
that he might bring us to Gol, being put to death in 
the flesh, but quickened by the Spirit.” The thought 
of the sermon was that it should be the supreme pas- 
sion of the Church of Christ to do the work of Christ. 
We should fo!low the Master’s methods ; he found men 
away from God, and went after them; he was moved 
by a divine affec‘ion; he gave himself in self-sacrifice. 
The sermon was an earnest presentation «f God's 
method of saving the worl, and will be published. 

Friday forenoon was devoted to a season of devotion, 
led by Dr. Withrow ; the transaction of business; ao 
earnest and tender address by Dr. Webb in behalf of 
Foreign Missions, emphasizing the need of faith, and 
the motives, which are the love of Christ and hope 
of heaven; the reading of a paper prepared by Dr. 
J. N. Tarbox, on the educational interests of the denom- 
ination, and read by Dr. J. P. Langworthy, in the 
absence of Dr. Tarbox, who had been plunged into a 
sore affliction by the death of Mrs. Tarbox; and a 
paper by Dr. Quint, on the statistical relations of the 
church and ministry, showing that the average addi- 
tions the past year have been three to each church, 
while statistically there are ministers enough to meet 
all the ordinary demands of the churches (not con- 
sidering the fastidious and those too feeble to support 
& minister), but not enough to provide for aggressive 
work in new fie! ds and foreign missions. 

The Friday afternoon session was devoted to the 
hearing of various reports; a bright address by Dr. 
Cobb, urging the claims of the Congregational] Union, 
that homes and churches to shelter and accommodate 
the pioneers may follow the Sunday-schools and 
Christian and educational! works of a rudimental sort; 
relating the anecdote of a missionary on the frontier, 
who could not find a house, or room, or barn for the 
shelter of himself and wife, and so was compelled to 
dig a hole in the ground and wall it up for a place to 
live, wittily remarking that he thought that was con- 
secration run into the ground; and a paper by Dr. G. 
B. Spalding, on.the ‘* Relation of Children to the 
Church,” patheticslly and earnestly showing that 
children ought to have a home in the church ; for it is 
not primarily nor essentially a repository ner a mili- 

tary camp, but a school in which all, old and young, 
learned and unlearned, strong and feeble, are simply 
disciples, learners of the Master; and often great in- 
justice is done to the sensitive nature of childhood by 
keeping the little ones away from Christ in tender 
years. This paper was followed by Secretary Dun- 
ning pleading pathetically for funds to enable the 
Publishing Society to follow the Sunday-school in its 
works for the children of the new regions, following up 
Dr. Spalding’s thought concerning the religious train- 
ing and Christisn status of the young in the Church 
of Christ; Mr. Dunning was followed by Mr. 8. B. 


Capen, of Boston, who powerfully urged the raising 
of $75,000 to facilitate the Sunday-school work of 
the denomination. The Rev. Charles R_ Bliss, 
Secretary of the New West Educatien Commission, 
presented the claims of his society, especially in its 
work among the Mormons in Utah and New Mexico, 
supporting schools which are welcome to those igno- 
rant and barbarian peoples, and which will undermine 
the horrid system of polygamy by educaiion, and 
developing ethical consciousness among the young. 
Mrs. Sylil Carter, one of the teachers, who has 
had marked success in her work and wide opportunity 
to observe and study the genius of the system, fol- 
lowed Mr. Bliss in an address of rare simplicity and 
interest, showing that not polygamy but revelation is 
the corner-stone of the iniquity ; for those duped 
women bt ieve that the Mormon religion is a direct 
revelation from God; and, therefore, the natural and 
sure way to supplant the error is to implant in the 
minds and hearts of the children the ideas of the 
Revelation of God in Jesus Christ, and the morality 
of his gcspel. The tide of the meetings swept through 
the afternoon, a popular current which was not 
tolerant of anything but profound emotion; the 
addresses of Dr. Spalding, Mr. Duovinog, and Miss 
Cter drawing powerfully on the ‘fruitful river in 
the eye.” 

The most powerful mee‘ing was on Friday evening, 
when the gap occasioned by the failure of Dr. Lyman 
Abbott to appear to speak on church fellowship, owing 
to impera'ive necessity which was upon him, was filled 


rows, Dr. Ward, of Dakota, and the Rev. Cushiog 
Eells. The first part of the evening, however, was 
devoted to an impromptu memorial service in antici- 
pation of the fourth centennial of Martin Luther’s 
birthday. Professor E. C. Smyth, of Andover, as 
chairman of the Committee appointed for the purpose 
during the day, presented appropriate resolutioas, and 
epoke briefly, forcibly, and most effectively of the 
great Reformer, claiming that Luther was the cmbodi- 
ment of more of the spilit of humanity than any other 
man of his time. Among the illustrious men of that 
age no ope came 80 close the hearts of the men of that 
age, and lifted into the divine knowledge of truth so 
mapy of his race. One secret of his power was the 
all-animating purpose to find God, and to help others 
to come into the knowledge of the same glorious 
liberty. It was not the Bible which led Luther to 
Christ, for he knew the words of Scripture, but it was 
through the personal ministry of a brother. He knew 
of no grander scene in history than when Luther stood 
before the Diet of Worms, in the presence of the Em- 
peror, the Senate, and the hierarchical p»wers, and 
avowed that it was not the Church of Christ that had 
final authority, but the soul in its individual com- 
munion with God. And so Luther speaks to us to- 
day, that we come under the free grace of the gospel, 
the power of Christ’s constraining love, and add wings 
to our feet that we may go swiftly on the errands of char- 
ity and benevolence. Professor Smyth’s address was re- 
ceived most sympathetically, and heartily applauded. 
Dr. Duryea was next introduced. When I say the 
Doctor was at his best, those who have heard him will 
form an idea of his power on thisoccasion. I hear the 
highest praise from many sources of this masterly 
address. Some say it was the finest of anything they 
ever heard. A Concord paper says it was the most 
eloquent address ever heard in the city. By the tor- 
rents—the very Niagara—of his eloquence, the Doctor 
took not only the audience captive, but swept the re- 
porters and stenographers off their feet, so that they 
listened entranced, and were unable to reproduce his 
finished and burning sentences. Luther, said the 
Doctor, did not break with the past; he broke with 
the present, and reversed the rast. He started echoes 
which have thundered round the world. He found 
his age deformed, and set himself to the task of its ref- 
ormation. His mind wa made convex, that the scat- 
tered rays of light from the Son of God might illumine 
first his own nature, and then blaze in burning power 
upon the minds of others. Luther would not allow 
his manhood to be crushed out of him, and so he burst 
the toils of the Papacy, and stood forth in the freedom 
of truth. And the church that has the first right to 
participate in the approaching anniversary is the 
church that makes the best of creeds and catechisms. 
The memorial presented by Dr. Smyth recommends 
that the churches and ministers on the eleventh day of 
November take occasion to fitly commemorate the birth 
of the great Reformer. 

Seéretary Barrow’s speech on Home Missions, which 
followed, was able and impressive, and President 
Ward, of Yankton, Dakota, convulsed the audience by 
his sharp hits and sallies of wit. ‘*‘ The best form of 
applied Christiavity that has yet been discovered,” he 
said, ‘‘was the Christian work among the Indians.” 
He said they have a terse phrase in the West when 
speaking of pressing demands, which puts volumes 


into two words, ‘‘ get there ;” the call upon the church 


by Home Mistionary addresses from Secretary Bar-. 


is imperative to ‘‘ get there where there are hu- 
man souls, and pre-empt the place before the devil gets 
there. After Dr. Ward, the Rev. Cushing Eells, who 
has been west of the Kocky Mountains forty-five years, 
and who came East from Washington Territory when 
the railway reached him, highly interested everybody 
by the recital of his unique and pioneer life, preach- 


traveling a thousand miles on horse-back, sleeping 
under a tree at night, giving his labors for tbe last ten 
years without a cent from the Home Missionary S<ciety, 
putting a bell upon a church with his own money, and 
contributing thousands to the founding of Whitman Col- 
lege. Where he got his money while roughing it and 
preaching the gospel did not appear ; but it was appar- 
ent that he is capable of elbowing his way through any 
human emergency and obstacle. 

Up to Saturday morning the tide of the meetiags had 
swept on mainly in popular enthusiasm and fraternal 
feeling, without much attention to business. Then the 
iron hand of necessity compelled a halt. The body 
must attend to its details. Various reports were listened 
to and committees appointed. Some warm but kindly 
discussion arose upon the question of :Jropping the use 
of the term ‘acting pastors” from the Year Book, but 
the matter was settled by voting to follow the custom 
of the State Associations, and to refer the matter to 
a committee, to report on it and the question of minis- 
terial standing at the Triennial in 1886. Mere doctrinal 
questions have not come up, and, except in an 
occasional side al'usion, as when Mr. Simeon E. Bald- 
win, of New Haven, spoke his miud about creeds, 
claiming that they should be shortened and simpli- 
fied to the minimum of simple faith In Christ, 
theological issues have not obtruded themselves 
upon the body. It is the general opinion, I think, 
that the Lody, as denominationally represented, com- 
pares favorably with any of the five Triennials, and 
some claim that it stands first. Iam sure that never 
was a body of men actuated by a sweeter and more 
fraternal spirit than has animated these meetings. It 
is evident that these brethren, among whom are di- 
“vergent theological views, came tozether by a com- 
mon impulsion from the Divine Spirit. not to di:cuss 
differences and indulge in controversy and engender 
hostility, but to confer together o2 the best met! o 1s of 
coing Christ’s work, and to foster a tender and loving 
spirit. ‘* The Christ Spirit’? has been regnant. The 
bond of union and fellowship has been strong, and 
warm, and cordial, and sincere. The Master of As- 
semblies has been present. Congregatioaalism, while 
it has not put forward any pronunciamento, or at- 
tempted any statement of faith in this gathering, has 
yet incidentally shown its elasticity, its power of 
adaptedness to meet exigencies and co if:0.t difficulties, 
and its pre-eminent facility to not only keep abreast the 
time, but to lead the van in actualizing the A nerican 
church. ‘‘ Blest be the tie that binds,” and blest be 
the spirit of love and liberty that impels to broader 
and higher and purer achievements. 

All who have attended these meetinzs will carry 
with them, to their homes, most delizhtful memories 
of concord, and the pecple wlo have so warinly and 
hospitably entertained them. Nature is1o>ed in her 
bland and gorgeous October tints. The everlasting 
hills are beautiful for situation. All have conspired to 
greet and make happy the sons of the Pilgrims as they 
have come to this Triennial from al! parts of the land ; 
and the spirit of oncord and the strength of the old 
Granite State seems to be wiought into the fiber and life 
of the church who is the mo:her of us all. 


IN AND ABOUT WASHINGTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN OORRESP ONDENT. } 


UILDERS and carpenters are so busy in Wash“ 

ington that it is hard to get the most trifling 
repairs done. The excitement in real estate for two 
years has resulted in a perfect mania for building. 
Houses are going up all over the city, and land which 
could be bougbt in 1880 for $1 a foot has quad- 
rupled in value. Inasmuch as the West End around 
the British legation was bare of buildings when the 
boom began, the new streets sre, almost without ex- 
ception, lined with modern and tasty houses. This 
makes a handsome quarter, although few of the indi-_ 
vidual residences are very costly. The majority cost 
from $5,000 to $20,000 besides the cost of the ground. 
No such palaces as those in New York, Boston, and 
Chicago can be found in this city. Mr. Blaine’s house 
cost $67,000, including the land; Mr. Robeson’s cost 
$28,000, but he bouglit his lot several years ago; Don 
Cameron’s between $40,000 and $50,000; while those 
of Senators Pendleton, Windom, General Hazen, and 
Colonel Bonaparte averaged about $35,000. The 
parks and intersecting avenues afford scores of excel- 
lent locations, which are open on three sides and give 
a moderate-cost house a greater air than any of the 
palaces on Madison Hill in New York. But tastes are 


growing loftier in Washington. Mr, Robeson asks 


ing the gospel to the red men and the white men, 
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#100,000 for his house, and lots everywhere ‘are assam- 
ing metropolitan prices. The cost of living, too, is 
slowly creeping up. A member formerly could bire a 
nice furnished house for $150 a month during the 
session; now the same accommodations are twice as 
high, and floors in good neighborhoods which four 
years ago rented at $50 are now scarce at $100. 
The influx here grows each winter. People who cut 
but a moderate figure on $10,000 a year in New York 
and Baltimore can come here and live handsomely. 
The result is that Pennsylvania‘Avenue of an afternoon 
is crowded with handsome turnouts, and houses rent- 
ing at $2,000 to $3,000 a year are in demand. A large 
number of flats are going up, and are much sought 
after, for the majority of the wealthy people here of a 
winter are transient. 

- The number of wealthy members of Congress con- 
stantly increases. Social prestige is frequently as much 
sought after by them as distinction in legislative work. 
In consequence, elegant establishments increase won- 
derfully year by year, until a Congressman who is con- 
tent to live upon his pay cuts a very small figure here. 
Colonel Theodore Lyman, of Massachusetts, is one of 
the new members who will entertain much. He has 
bought an elegant place on Thomas Circle for that pur- 
pose. Colonel Lyman inherited great wealth, and is, 
more than that, a brave and scholarly man. He served 
through the war without pay. Then there is Senator 
Palmer, of Michigan. He has rented Mr. Windom’s 
house. Mr. Palmer is a grandson of the William A. 
Palmer who was a Senator from Vermont during Mad- 
ison’s administration, and, later, Governor of that 
State. Congressman Washburne, of Minnesota, the 
last of that famous family in public life, has rented 
Don Cameron’s house, and will give lavish receptions. 
Of the new Senators nearly all are millionaires. Bowen, 
of Colorado, is a mining lord, who was a carpet-bag 
judge in Arkansas during the Dorsey 1égime, Sabin, 
of Minnesota, went from Connecticut twenty years 
ayo, and is now very rich; Dolph, of Oregon, is a 
thrifty corporation attorney; ex Governor Colquitt is 
one of the best-to-do men in Georgia; Randall Gibson, 
-of Louisiana, inherited wealth, and the others are well 
off. There are not many poor men left in the Senate, 
Count out Messrs Blair, Frye, Kenna, Jones of Florida, 
and Riddleberger, and the rest are a}l rich. This is 
not especially to be wondered at. Money-making 
has been easy of late, and three-fourths of them 
are more than fifty years old. Speaking of age re- 
minds me that Mr. Kenna, of West Virginia, is but 
thirty-five years old, while Mr. Merrill, of Verm -at, is 
seventy-three. Aldrich, of Rhode Island, is but forty- 
two, and Miller, of New York, forty-five. Mr. Merrill 
is the only Senator over seventy, although Mr. An- 
thony has been a Senator for twenty-five years ; 
but he began young, when forty-three years old. 
Senator Edmunds is here attending on the Supreme 
Court. His Western trip has entirely recovered him 
from the worxn-cut look which succeeded his daugh- 
ter’s death last winter. I am told by a gentleman 
near to him that his repeated refusal to be considered 
a Presidential candidate is sincere, but he bases it on 
a different motive from the one usually ascribed. The 
Senator has always been a prudent mar, and was 
wealthy years ago. but within a comparatively short 
time his retaining fees have grown to an enormous 
fiyure. He is regularly secured in all the leading cor- 
poration cases before the Supreme Court, his attend- 
ance there being so constant that at least once last 
winter he was openly charged on the Senate floor with 
neglecting his duties in that body. No one pretends 
to say what his income from his law business is, but 
to a man of his saving instincts it makes the Presi- 
dential salary seem small. 

The Supreme Court met on Monday, and will now 
hold daily sessions until next May, except a month’s 
recess in midwinter. The justices all appeared in new 
silk robes, and seemed robust and hearty, exce;t 
Mr. Bradley, who grows smaller and thinaer each 
year. He has been now over ten years on the bench, 
and is entitled to retire on full pay for the rest of his 
life, but he does not do it. He had an unenviable 
place in the Electoral Commission, but, politics aside, 
is a most industrious and wortby judge. There is one 
gentlemen in Washington who sees no reason why 
Mr. Bradley does not retire. He is Secretary Folger, 
who is notin love with the Treasury, and is under- 
stood to be promised Judge Bradley’s place, if Presi- 
dent Arthur fills it. There is not a handsomer pori ion 
in public service than to judge on the Supreme Court. 
It yields $10,000 a year for life, and innumerable privi- 
leges. The judges do not work hard. They take five 
months’ vacation, and the Court when in session only 
sits four hours a day five times a week. Each one has 
a servant assigned him. This is how the custom be- 
gan: The judges complained that it was too hard for 
them to be obliged to carry their heavy law-books 
home from the library. A colored man was given 
them for that duty. Plenty of wagons are at hand 
to do it now, but the servants have never been cut off, 


and now they are kept as butlers and footmen, but 
still peid by government $1,000 a year. The judges 
did not make their usual call at the White House be- 
cause of Mr. Arthur’s absence, but they will be tendered 
the usual dinner there early inthe winter. Big Justice 
Grey, of Massachusetts, is the only bachelor of the 
Court, and as such isso much sought after in society 
that Chief-Justice Waite often says that he shall never 
get any work out of his youngest associate until he 
mariies or announces a vow of perpetual celibacy. 

The ‘Committee of Senators, including Messrs. 
Dawes, Logar, and Cameron of Wisconsin, who spent 
several weeks last summer among the Sioux and 
Crows, in Dakota and Montana, will make a vigorous 
report after the holidays. They will recommend 
absolutely that the sc-called agreement with the Sioux 
made last year be entirely rejected. Ii was obteined 
by a commission made up of ex-Governor Eimunds, 
ex-Chief-Justice_Shannon, and Secretary Teller, all of 
Dakota. By it the Sioux agreed to give up their 
immense reservation west of the Missowi River for 
twenty-five thousand cattle and one thousand bulls. 
This tract is a large as New Hampshire and Massachu- 
setts combined. The Indians were made to appear 
willing to give up af reservation accorded them by 
solemn treaty for less than eight cents an acre. They 
told the Senate Committee howit was. The commission 
threatened that they would be driven off by the army 
in case they refused to yield, and that the wi ites would 
press in and deprive them of everything. Mr. Teller, 
who is a brother of the Secretary of the Interior, was 
introduced to their council as ‘‘ the one who gits on the 
1ight hand of the Great Father at WasLington.” His 
words were declared to be authoritative, and fhe told 
them that they would have to give up their land any- 
way, and they had best take the terms offered. The 
agents were wheedled iato jine, but the Senate Com- 
mittee has found out the facts, and the ‘‘ agreement” 
will not be ratified. Nearly every Sioux of promi- 
nence was examined, and each one repuciated the 
whole transaction. It was about on a par with 
some of our other dealings with the Indians which 
have not been righted. 

The regular newspaper correspondents in Washing- 
ton form a peculiar body of men. Most of them earn 
very handsome incomes, The city papers pay their 
leacing men from $3,000 to $6 000, and most of them 
have more than one paper. A younger set has drifted 
in of late, but the corps still includes Charles Nord- 
hoff, of the ‘‘ Herald;” General Boynton, of the Cin- 
cionati ‘* Gazet:e;’? Msjor Carson, of the Pi iladelpLia 
‘* Ledger W. B. Shaw, of the Boston ‘‘ Transcript,” 
and Colonel L. Q. WaslLiogton, of the New Orleans 
‘* Picayune.” Major Ben Perley Poore retsios his 
place at the carital, but has given up dsily newe- 
paper work. He i3 now writiog Lis reminiscences. 
They will deal with Washington jife since 1846, when 
he came here as correspondent of the old Boston 
** Atlas.” 

Mr. Arthur intends to have a gay winter at the 
White House, and is baving it put in order for that 
purpose. Despite all that is said about its being old- 
fashioned and unhealthy, it is still the handsomest 


house in Washington, and when the Potomac flats are | 


filled will be one of the healthiest. The situation is 
simply perfect. Most people never see it properly, 
for the back way from Pennsylvania Avenue has been 
made the main entrance, and not one vi-itor in a hun- 
dred ever notices its beautiful swell front, with its 
circular steps, which looks down over the park-like 
lawn. Originally, the mansion was meant for a 
country house, and the approach was to be through 
the park, leaving the avenue entrance for milkmen 
and butchers; but every one is in too much of a burry 
to go around, and all go in the beck way. In my opin- 
ion, whatever there is of malaria in the White House 
is not due to its situation. But its occupants drink 
water from a spring in Franklin Square, right in the 
centre of the city. It might have been good eighty 
years ago, but it can hardly be so now. Mr. Arthur 
looks as if he would easily live his term out, and he 
certainly knows how to enjoy life as well as any 
President since’Franklin Pierce. I will not enter into 
his plans for a renomination. They will be clear 
enough before the winter is out. 

The Republican defeat in Ohio was not expected 
here. Advices up to the last moment predicted Fore- 
ker’s election. The party managers do not attempt to 
conceal the fact that it is a serious reverse, and at- 
tended with bad results. Not since before the war 
have the Democrats carried Ohio two years in succes- 
sion, and been in complete possession of the whole 
State Government.’ It means Pendleton for Senator 
again, the retirement of Governor Foster, and a dec- 
perate struggle next year. The Prohibitionists, for 
whom the Republicans tcok decited etand, contrib- 
uted to Democratic success, and now temperance legis- 
lation is set back a dczen years in that State. 

EMERSON. 

WasHINGTON, October 13, 1883. 


HIS REST. 


By MCEwen KIMBALL. 


AIR is the world wherein we dweil, 
And day and night 
Crown miracle with miracle 
Of new delight ; 
Almost it seems 
A world of dreams. 


But, oh! the World of worlds that lies 
This world outside, 
Whose splendors to these human eyes 
Are yet denied, 
And seer and saint 
Have failed to paint! 


‘‘ Eye hath not seen,” our tongues repeat, 
In rapt belief, 
When earth blooms fairest round our feet, 
And sin and grief 
Witbhold their power 
Some little hour. 


But when the heart grows sick with pain, 
The burden sore, 
* And all our labor seems in vain, 
And o’er and o’er 
The sin we fight 
Returns with niight ; 


When loss and sickness touch us cl_se, 
And death draws near 

To take not us, perhaps, but those 
Than self more dear ; 
When some swift blow 
Doth lay us low ; 


Or loug discouragement or strife 
Doth wear away 

The ardor aud the joy of life, 
Do what we may; 
And many woes 
Our doubts disclose — 


Far more than glories unconceived 
Beyond the grave, 

His rest in whom we have believid 
Is what we crave: 
By night and day 
For rest we pray. 


O blessed world! we cry, uncross¢d 
By grief or sin, 
How will these souls now tempted, tossed, 
Rejoice to win 
Those shores that shine 
With peace divine ! 


Jesus, most tried, most tempted Une, 
Dear sinless Lord, 

What toil was Thine beneath the eun ! 
By scourge and cord, 
Aud bitter food, 
And cruel rod, 


That Heavenly Rest for us was bought 
And, ob! that we 

Might count our light sffliction naught 
In following Thee, 
And here below 
Its sweetness know! 


That sweetness, dearest Lord, at least 
One hour may bring, 
When to Thy Presence in the Feast 
Divine we cling, 
And wondrously 
Commune with Thee! 


O precious foretaste! Heaven brc ught near, 
Within our reach, 

When, though 10 glory doth appear 
Surpassivg speech, 
The soul oppressed 
Finds here Thy rest ! 


A BREAKFAST IN SAN JUAN CAPIS- 
TRANO. 
By H. 


NE of the most interesting features of travel in 
out-of-the-way places in California is the meeting 
of the people who have drifted there on straage cur- 
rents from all parts of the world. The more out-of- 
the-way the place, the surer one is to find in it some- 
body out of the common lJine—a man or a woman 
whose history, if writter, would be aromance of many 
chapters. | 
The country seems to be a natural city of refuge for 
all kinds of waifs from all sorts cf wrecks. Many of its 
little villages are themselves waifs from wrecks of 
cld-time prosperities and splendors ; the wilderness has 
partly reclaimed them; has flung out its mantle of 
stillness cver their streets, and seems timidly I« nding 
back to them some of its charms—on trust, as it 
were—to sce if they can be faithful to the spirit of its 
quiet and peace. Such an one is San Juan Capistrano, 


the site of the all-famous Franciscan Mission of that 
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name. A handful of poor Mexicans and still poorer 
Indians, perhaps three or four hundred souls all told, 
are all that are living there now. The crumbling 
ruins of the old mission church are in harmony with 
the lcok on every face in the village. To think of re- 
building it would seem an abnormal fancy, a silly in- 
terference with the course of nature. As well ask the 
old beggars who lie sunning themselves at every cor- 
ner to be born over again. 

Shells pile up, year after year, on the untrodden 
sands of its harbor, in which ships used to come and 
go, but where no sail has been seen for years. The 
wild mustard grows twenty feet high every summer, 
spreading its canopies of gold over the fast-fading 
lines of the paths where sailors, shippers, and traders 
used to climb up and down the cliffs. 

The spell of the old traditions of the place is en- 
hanced by a perpetually sunny sky and balmy air. It 
was one of the choicest of the choice spots which the wise 
Franciscans selected on the Californian coast. Twoor 
three hundred years bence it will no doubt be again 
alive and splendid; with ships coming and going, and 
men and women taking their ease and pleasure, such 
as America nowhere knows to-day. 

A Polish Jew, who fled years ago from his home in 
a little oppressed village on the confines of Russia, has 
drifted into the place, and is keeping its inn—an inu 
which is, like most of the rural inns of California, 
four-fifths shop and one-tenth post-office. The re- 
maining tenth of the establishment is a not very bad 
inn, as country inns go in California. Its lodging- 
rooms are above the shop—reached by an outside 
staircase: a semi-partitioned nest of chambers, with 
white-washed board ceiliags, and a furore of decora- 
tion that makes one blink on first entering the rooms: 
as if kaleidoscopes were at battle there. Feather work, 
worsted work, pampas plumes, leather work, vases, 
statuettes, chromos, photographs, lithographs, Notting- 
ham lace, crochetted work, shell work, straw work, 
bead work, cones, dried leaves and grasses, are a few 
of the adornments of this home of Polish exiles. A 
piano, also a guitar and an accordion, and piles of 
music—pbetter music, too, than one would have looked 
for, arguing from the chromos and the leather work. 

At a breakfast in this little inn, one sunny morning 
last summer, it chanced that the word ‘ Siberia” was 
mentioned, and a question raised as to the treatment 
of exiles there. 

‘I spent two years in Siberia,” said a quiet-voiced 
man opposite me; ‘‘ but I saw very little of the 
exiles. They are kept out of sight as much as possi- 
ble.” 

‘**T can tell you a little shtory,” exclaimed the land- 
lord, who was passing through the room and halted at 
the sound of the word ‘‘Siberia.” ‘‘I haf seen men, 
and women, too, of my people, driven in the streets 
to go to Siberia. We know very well about Siberia in 
my town. Our Count, he vas there seven years in a 
mine. I tell you the shtory how our Count came 
home from Siberia. It ish not a long story.” 

‘*Oh, pray tell it to us,” we exclaimed. His face 
darkened. 

**]T could tell many shtories, which haf no joy in the 
end of them like this shtory,” he said. ‘‘I like to forget 
them if I could ; but I cannot. He was our Count, sent 
to the mires for his life. It was all for political he 
was sent. He was avery good man; his father and 
his father before him haf been Count in our village. 
He owned the village, ’most all. After he was seven 
years in Siberia, in the dark mine, they find out he 
was innocent. That was what he told them in the 
beginning; and al! his friends told it, too; but no- 
body would listen. So the Emperor, he pardoned him, 
and brought him to St. Petersburg to get his free 
papers. But they did not gif him one cent. They 
only said, ‘ Now you can go,’ and our Count was too 
proud to say, ‘I haf no money to pay to go home.’ 
And he haf no clothes but clothes he had in Siberia. 
So he did walk home all the way from 8t. Petersburg, 
and beg all what he ate on the road ; and at each place 
he haf to show his free papers to let him go through ; 
then everybody would gif food. 

** When he reached our town, he was so ragged, his 
beard all covered with dirt, not washed his face, the 
Burgomaster’s servant thought he must be a beggar 
tramp, and wanted to lock him up. 

‘** No,’ he says, ‘Iam no beggar. I must see the 
Burgomaster himself.’ 

** «You cannot see the Burgomaster himself; he is 
in the garden.’ 

‘*Then the Burgomaster’s wife she came, and she 
said to give the poor old man something to eat. 

***No! Iam no beggar. [am not hungry. I must 
gee the Burgomaster himzelf.’ 

** At last came the Burgomaster, very angry, and he 
said : 

*** You are not too old to work. You go to work. 
It is shame for you to beg.’ 

***Tam no beggar. Will you please look at these 


papers ?’ 


‘* And when the Burgomaster took the papers he 
fell on his knees on the ground, and he shook ; he was 
ready to die; he thought what the Count would do to 
him; and he pulled his wife down on her knees, too, 
to pray to forgive. 

** ¢ That is all right,’ said our Count. 
one word till night.’ 

‘* Then he went on to his castle ; his wife was there ; 
she had never gone away all the seven years he was 
in the mines. 

‘* The porter would not let him in the castle. 

‘* * T must see the Countess,’ he said. 

‘* * You cannot see the Countess.’ _ 

‘* * But I will see the Countess. I have urgent busi- 
ness to see the Countess.’ 

‘* Then the porter raised his whip to strike him. 

** * Do not strike ; if you do you are dead in one half 
hour.’ 

‘* Then the porter was afraid; he did not know what 
beggar could speak like that, and he called the dogs to 
drive him away. But the dogs knew the Count, and 
instead of to drive him away they began to lick his 
hand; and while the porter thinks it was the devil to 
make the dogs lick him, because they were fierce 
dogs, the Count got by, and got inside the castle; and 
then to the next servant that stood he said: 

‘**]T must see the Countess ;’ and this servant was 
afraid, to see such a ragged beggar had got past the 
porter at the gate, and he was going to take him at the 
throat, but the Count said: 

‘*< Tf you touch me you are dead in one half hour. 
Go tell the Countess I bring her news from her hus- 
band.’ 

‘*Then the Countess came, and she thought he 
must be a crazy beggar; and she stretched out her 
hand to give money to him, and spoke so gentle to tell 
him to go away. 

‘* “What! do you not know your Ignacio any more ?’ 
he said. Then she fell down in dead swoon before his 
feet. And the next day they came through the streets 
in their carriage, so close to the side of each other, all 
in beautiful clothes, and he had hold of her hand in 
his; and all the people was crying in the street. But 
he looked like one old man sixty years old; and he 
was not forty. When he went away he was a hand- 
some young man with black heir; and it had turned 
to be white as snow. It did turn in the first year. Oh! 
we know well about Siberia in our town. I haf seen 
our Count many times; he haf pick me up and carry 
me on his shoulder when I was no bigger than this,’ 
and he laid his hand on the head of his little nine-year- 
old boy, who had listened with dilating eyes to his 
father’s story. ‘Ach! but we know about Siberia in 
our town,’ and he strode out of the room, evidently 
not wishing to speak or to hear another word on the 
subject. 

‘* A silence fell on the whole group at the breakfast- 
table. The story had the ring of a ballad, and its 
tale had carried each one there into a realm either of 
memory or imagination, where speech was impossible. 
The exile’s story of exile had struck broad chords in 
every breast. The quiet-voiced man who had opened 
the conversation by saying that he had spent two years 
in Siberia, we afterward learned had been formerly an 
officer in the United States Navy. The still quieter 
man who sat on his left had been a famous naval 
commander in the Southern Confederacy all through 
our Civil War, and ever since that had lived in dreamy 
seclusion in San Juan Capistrano. We ourselves 
were wanderers, not wholly of our own pleasure, 
being driven out by scourges of snow and cold to go 
in search of warmth and sun. 

‘* After all,” we said, ‘‘the word ‘exile’ covers wide 
ground. One need not be born the subject of a tyran- 
nical monarchy to understand it. That man is fortu- 
nate who lives his life out without ever learning in his 
own experience something of its bitterness.” 


‘You say not 


IK MARVEL. 
By Hamitton W. Masieg. 


ORTUNATE indeed are the writers who are al- 

ways in the hands of young readers, whose well- 
worn volumes lie on study-tables in college rooms, or 
are often missing from the shelves of the family 
library ; theirs is that immortality of youth often de- 
nied men of stronger genius who speak only to 
maturity, and who survive, like Tithonos, in perpetual 
old age. The former are always analysts of the heart ; 
they have learned its secrets, and are not ashamed to 
declare their faith ina creed which the world is always 
pretending to outgrow, while it stealthily steals back to 
the old shrines, and repeats the well-worn words of 
belief. The courage of one’s emotions is even rarer 
than the courage of one’s convictions; but when a 
voice trusts itself to speak of these things it stirs 
universal echoes. In most men and women there is a 
reserve fund of sentiment and feeling which is inex- 
haustible; the dreams of youth do not fade entirely 
out of the sky even of those who are unfaithful to their 


| 


early ideals; they still remain along the horizon line 
like the memory of a beautiful day. However men 
and women may distrust and restrain the expression 
of their deeper feeling, they are always eager to hear 
and quick to answer the honest utterance by another 
of that which lies silent and hidden within themselves. 

It has been the good fortune of Donald G. Mitchell 
to strike these concealed but sensitive chords, to de- 
clare this universally held but rarely expressed faith, to 
give voice to that pervading poetry of sentiment which 
gives glow and beauty to all human relations. 
‘* Dream Life” and the ‘‘ Reveries of a Bachelor” are 
emphatically books of the heart, to be read by lamp- 
light before the fire, or in the silence and solitude 
of those summer afternoons which seem to have bor- 
rowed something of the repose and leisure of eternity. 
Books of the heart are not for moods of criticism and 
hours of doubt: they chose their own readers, and 
happy are they who find themselves among the elect. 
When one recalls the books of sentiment which the 
world has agreed to call classic—Rousseau’s ‘‘ Nouvelle 
Heloise ” and Goethe’s ‘‘ Sorrows of Werther,” for ex- 
ample—one is glad to find our foremost interpreter of 
the sentiments coming from an ancestry of vigorous 
brain and sturdy character. Mr. Mitchell was not only 
the son of a Congregational minister of the old school, 
but he is descended from a line of men who held the 
office of preacher by the grace of God, if not by 
apostolic authority. When Puritanism bears the 
flower of art, as it has so often in this age and country, 
it sends into every petal the purity and vitality of the 
soil in which it grew. The stern old faith that once 
exorcised emotion and sentiment, as partaking of evil, 
has made amends for its offense against the sovereign- 
ity of the affections by the purest and most beautifu] 
acceptance of them. 

The average life of a generation has passed since the 
world began to read and to like the ‘‘ Reveries of a 
Bachelor ;” other books have come from the same 
pen, until now the beautiful new edition of Mr. Mitch- 
ell’s works! includes twelve volumes : but each succes- 
sive venture has revealed the same delightful qualities 
of head and heart. Asaromancer, in ‘‘ Seven Stories” 
and ‘‘ Dr. Johns,” as an observer of nature in those 
charming chapters written at Edgewood, as a student of 
literature and a lover of whatever is genial and gra- 
cious in the character of men of letters, Mr. Mitchell 
has always and everywhere caught the evanescent 
glow of sentiment which comes when feeling travels 
fast upon thought, and thought often waits to be over- 
taken by the way. Though of Puritan descent, Ik 
Marvel early made acquaintance with the genial fel- 
lowsbip of literary men in New York; and those who 
heard his inimitable address at the Irving Centennial 
Commemoration, in Tarrytown, last April, needed no 
other evidence of his kinship with the delightful 
group of writers who gathered about the author of 
‘** Bracebridge Hall.” The distinctive quality of what- 
ever comes from Mr. Mitchell’s pen is that elusive 
thing whieh we call charm—a quality which is per- 
sonal rather than intellectual, and which seems to be 
the atmosphere of one’s nature rather than the product 
of one’s creative powers. The men who possess this 
quality are born writers; whatever they do is dis- 
tinctive and full of individuality. Their gift is largely 
independent of culture, and, as in the case of Irving, 
is likely to take classic form almost at the start. 
Writers like Mr. Mitchell have the immense advantage 
of speaking straight from the heart; whatever they 
say is 80 personal—in a sense, so confidential—that we 
are flattered and won by an intimacy of relation 
which immediately springs up between us. They tell 
us 80 much about themselves that our natural reserve 
dissolves in an atmosphere so genial and sunny; we 
open our hearts and meet confidence with confidence. 

The secret of interest in literature is in the personal 
element which it contains; no book lives which has 
not some revelation of personal lifein it. In the great- 
est works of literary art this quality is secured by such 
a dramatic or vivid presentation of universal principles 
that each instinctively recognizes his own share in the 
common possession of the race. Hamlet and Faust 
are universal types, because a thousand individualities 
seemed to be distilled inthem. Not by disclosure of 
personal elements in universal traits do writers like 
Mr. Mitchell secure and keep the hearts of men, but 
by simple, direct discovery of that which lies unex- 
pressed in every nature ; by our own firesides they tell 
us stories of our daily life as thrilling and as fasci- 
nating as any that are brought home by the great 
voyagers on the outlying seas of human destiny. If 
any One questions whether this be a worthy vocation 
for the man of letters, let him weigh the unobtrusive 
love that delights in daily ministries, always familiar 
but never irreverent, against the admiration that bows 
in occasional worship, but, for the most part, forsakes 
the shrine and the deity. 

In his best mood Mr. Mitchell.is meditative, ten- 
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der, poetic ; he sees clearly, but he sees with a heart. 
Over all human relations there is spread a softness 
born of a perception of the infinite possibilities of love 
and suffering that lie in them. Love is there with 
radiant face and the flowers of joy, and death is there 
also, veiled and infinitely sad as her shadow falls on 
the face of love it darkens, and on the flowers of joy, 
and they fade. The bliss and the agony of love—how 
alluring the one, how infinitely pathetic the other! 
When one sees these figures moving silently together 
through all the ways of life in that fellowship which 
reflects in the tears of sorrow the vision of immortal- 
ity, is it strange that the ‘‘ Reveries” and ‘‘ Dream 
Life” have found so many rea:ders, and now make 
their appeal to a new generation? They are not for 
the cynic and skeptic, corrupted by evil, blinded by 
willfulness, misled by passion; but youth, fresh, un- 
stained, trustful, will continue to read and to be- 
lieve them; and some who have carried the vision of 
the morning into noonday, or are still holding the 
hopes of the dawn under the sky of sunset, will read 
again and know that the eternal romance is eternally 
true. 

It would not be difficult to mark weak passages 
in these volumes, to touch here and there false notes 
of feeling, to indicate extravagances of style, but it is 
unnecessary. Mr. Mitchell’s place is already fixed ; 
and the fact that, after more than thirty years of pro- 
duction, his entire work is put in such attractive 
form is conclusive evidence that the world has not 
reversed the judgment long ago passed on him. It is 
safe to say that no appeal will be taken from the decis- 
ion which, a generation ago, made tbe ‘‘ Reveries” 
and ‘‘ Dream Life” household books ; we are already 
restive under the spell of that analysis which insists 
upon turning our feeling into thought, and exhibiting 
the mechanism of our emotions, and we shall read 
once more these delightful books with the unconscious 
pleasure with which we hear the song of a bird or 
drink the fragrance of a flower. 


A CHINESE SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 
| By J. L. Harzovr. 


we HAT kind of a noise is that ?” asked a friend 
of mine, as we were walking by a small 
frame church in the city of Denver. 

The peculiar noise referred to was unlike anything 
with which our ears were familiar, and we determined 
to investigate it. Walking up to the church door and 
quietly entering, we found ourselves in the midst of 
perhaps forty Chinamen, all singing lustily. It wasa 
Chinese Sunday-school, and the singular noise we had 
heard was caused by the peculiar singing of the scholars 
in attendance. I do not remember that I ever heard 
of a famous Chinese prima-donna or tenor. I never 
will hear of one if the singing of these Chinese was a 
- fair specimen of the manner and methods of singing in 
China. Such a noise never before assailed my ears. 
But remember that it was the singing alone that 
seemed amusing, and asubject of criticism. The spirit 
in which the poor, ignorant fellows‘sang ; their mani- 
fest Christian zeal, and desire to learn more about our 
‘Saviour, of whom they had heard so liltle—this was 
not a matter for levity and idle comment. 

The Chinamen are taught by some Christian ladies 
of Denver, and there is a teacher for each Chinaman. 
Men of thirty-five or forty come humbly to young girls 
to be taught the letters of the alphabet and the simple 
fact that two and two are four. The manner of life of 
the Chinese in Denver is that of people who have no 
conception of the beauty of cleanliness and the com- 
forts of a well-kepthome. Even those who are striving 
to lead a Christian life dweil in such wretchedness and 
squalor that one wonders how any good thing, any 
growth of grace or godliness, can come from such 
abodes. I suppose their teachers must first instruct 
them in the very primary meaning of the word Chris- 
tianity, and by degrees make them understand the full 
meaning of the word and the manner of life consistent 
with the true lover of the Lord. Nosmall obstacle lies 
in the path of the man or woman who endeavors to im- 
press upon the average Chinaman the fact that cleanli- 
ness is next to godliness. 

The teachers in the Sunday-schools were patient 
souls, but one could see just a trace of vexation and 
despair come into their faces as Wung Yee or Chee 
Ping declared, by vigorous affirmative nods and very 
positive repetitions of ‘‘less,” ‘‘ less,” that they under- 
stood things of which they knew nothing. 

If there is time or tune in Chinese singing, I have 
failed to discover either. Let him who differs with me 


set the Chinese doxology to music. Here it is: 
jou jou jou ‘ jou 
me me me me 
sing jin jim jin 
foo sin sin sin 
sing tin doy nun 
jee Be de folke 
sing sing mon von 


ling rom shong sing 
The singers begin at the right-hand column and 


sing down, and then take the next column, and 80 on 
until the four columns have been sung. The result is 
a conglomeration of discords. The voices are all 
soprano, and very sharp—rasping soprano at that. 
Nearly all Chinamen have very effeminate voices, 
although they lack the effeminate quality of sweet- 
ness. 

There were no women in the Sunday-school. In- 
deed, there are few Chinese ladies in Denver; and it 
seems to me that the most of their time is given to the 
adornment of their persous, which are not rendered 
particularly charming in spite of the hours that must 
be spent in producing the results made manifest when 
a Chinese lady walks abroad. Her head is really ‘‘a 
sight to see”’—a homely expression, I know, but one 
that comes inaptly here. The hair of these wonderful 
heads is waxed until it is very stiff and shiny. Then 
it is pulled out in great waves and puffs over the ears, 
and caught up in the back with a perfect mass of 
gaudy wax and paper flowers, together with dangling 
ornaments of colored glass and brass, supposed to be 
diamonds and solid gold. No covering is worn on 
the head at any time. The ladies generally carry a 
parasol, and always appear on the street with an im- 
mense red or yellow silk hanikerchief in one hand. 
This is carried purely for ornament, although large 
and ugly enough to be put to good practical use. 

Whatever may be said against the Chinese costume, 
it is certainly a healthy and comfortable one. These 
Chinese ladies must be more comfortable in their wide, 
loose trousers than American ladies are in their trained 
or clinging skirts. 

There was only one child in this Sunday-school. He 
was about eight years old, and presented a very jaunty 
appearance, in a little scarlet cap with tassels of gold, 
a navy-blue frock with trimmings of scarlet, and 
black silk trousers with yellow velvet stripes. His 
hair, and a good deal cf some other Chinaman’s hair, 
was braided up with narrow scarlet cords, and hung 
white to his blue-stockinged heels. He was a bright- 
eyed little fellow, but shy of strangers. 

The Sunday-sehool scholars are very fond of their 
teachers, and are quite generous in the way of presents. 
Nearly all of the Denver Chinese are ‘‘ washee men ;” 
but some are employed as servants and men of all 
work. The amount of work they can do is astonish- 
ing. Their laundries are open nearly all night, and at 
all hours they may be seen ironing, ironing, ironing, 
steadily and silently—no, not always silently ; for there 
are two Chinamen in my neighborhood who accom- 
pany their work with singing, to the distress of the 
entire community. I am told that they sing love- 
songs and ballads. It must be a peculiar form of love 
that can be nourished and made strong by a Chinese 
love-song. The singer I hear begins with a few short, 
sharp yells of something that sounds like ‘‘ Yee, yee, 
kee, yee, ki, hi, yo, yee, yeep!” the last monosyllable 
uttered in an upper C, higher and sharper than a 
comic opera singer would or could give. Those who 
do not attend church and Sunday-school have no re- 
gard for the Sabbath. Their ‘* washee-Louses ” are 
kept open the entire day. No time is lost that can be 
spent in adding ‘‘ dollees ” to John’s hoard. 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


{Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any subject to The Christia: 
Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive a reply eit ber 
through the columns of the paper or by personal letter. The answer 
will be given as promptly as practicable. } 


1. Why is it that the words skeptic and skepticism are often 
written sceptic and scepticism? This is the common orthography 
of such papers as the ** Tribune,” ** Nation,” ** New York Observer,” 
of ‘* Motiey’s Dutch Republic,” by the Harpers, of the ‘** Princeton 
Review,” and the ** Presbyterian Review.”’ In words beginning with 
sca and sco, the c has the hard sound of k, as scatter, scar, scoff, 
scoop, scorn, and many others. But I do not find one where foliowed 
by ¢ has the hard sound. Webster has a number of words beginning 
sce, in which ¢ has the sound of #, and then he has sceptic, but says 
‘* see akeptic.’’ Hut why should he put sceptic in the dictionary at 
all? 

2. Why does Mr. Beecher, whose style is uniformly distingnished 
by precision, always say “around about,” as one of these is aufficient 
to convey his idea? I suppose he must have some reason for using 
both words. 

3, Who is the anthor of the expression, “It goes without say- 
ing?” Is it not modern ? and i8 it elegant? 

4. The Christian Union, some time since, stated that the articles 
of Jadge Black, Professor Fisher, and R. G. Ingersoll in the ** North 
American Review ” had been published in a pamphiet. 
give me the name of the publisher ? M. J. 

ORANGE, N. J. 

(1) The old orthography of this word was sceptic; and it 
is so printed in old dictionaries, which preceded those of Dr. 
Johnson ; viz., those of Blount, Phillips, Coles, Kersey, 
Bailey, Dyche, Ainsworth, Martin, etc. ; but Dr. Johnson in- 
troduced the orthography of skeptic, and in this he has been 
followed by-a majority of succeeding lexicographers, among 
whom are Ash, Kenrick, Barclay, Fenning, Barlow, Brown, 
Entick, Scott, Sheridan, Parry, Jones, Jameson, and Rich- 
ardson ; but sceptic is preferred by Lemon, Walker, Enfield, 
Fulton, and Knight, Rees, Maunder, Smart, Reid, Craig, and 
Clarke. In the first edition of Dr. Webster's large dictionary 
(1828) the word stands sceptic, pronounced sep’tic ; but in 
the second edition (1841) it is altered to skeptic. In encyclo 


Can you | 


pedias and dictionaries of the arts and sciences the orthog- 
raphy generally used is sceptic. The papers to which you 
refer follow, probably, the English spelling ; in our judgment 
the American spelling is preferable on philosophic grounds, 
because it more nearly conforms to the Greek original from 
which the word skeptic is derived. (2) We cannot tell you. 
‘‘Around about” appears to us a colloquialism, and the du- 
plication of the words would rarely, if ever, lend strength to 
the sentence. (3) We do not know the author of the expres- 
sion ‘‘ It goes withont saying,” which is inelegant. (4) The 
articles by Judge Black, Professor Fisher, and R. G. Inger- 
soll to which you refer have been published in pamphlet form — 
by the ‘‘ North American Review,” under the title of ‘* The 
Christian Religion.” The pamphlet may be obtained at the 
‘*North American Keview” oflice, No. 30 Lafayette Place 
New York City, for fifty cents. 


1. Who were the ** seven wise men” of Greece ? 

2. What were the *“* seven bibles ” of the world? 

3. What would be your criticism on ** A Roman Lawyer in Jerusa- 
lem’? It is in verse, and seems a justification of Judas Iacariot. 

SUBSCRIBER, 

1. The seven wise men of Greece were Solon, Thales, Pit- 
tacus, Bias, Chillon, Cleobulus, and Periandar, who lived 
about 620-548 B.c. These are the names usually given, 
but there is not absolute unanimity among the ancients either 
as regards the names, the number, or history of the sayings 
of these famous sages. 

2. The seven bibles of the world, at least what we suppose 
you mean to cover by this designation, are the Christian 
Bible, the Mohammedan Koran, the Persian Zendavesta, 
the Hindoo Vedas, the Buddhist Pitikas, the Chinese Sa- 
cred Classic, and the Book of Mormon. 

3. The book ‘‘A Roman Lawyer in Jerusalem” we have 
never seen. 


Having received many valuable hints from your correspondents’ 
column in the past, I venture to request atill further help. I am de- 
sirous of making a systematic study of the most eminent English and 
American poets. Can you advise some critical work which clearly 
indicates the distinguishing characteristics of each poet, names his 
greatest work or works, and points out the special beauties of each ? 
If there is amy such guide to aid one in forming correct estimates of 
the great poets (not including Shakespeare), and gaining clear ideas 
of the special excellence of each ‘“‘rhymster,’’ will you please 
name it, and oblige an inquirer, who is also 

AN OLD SUBSCRIBER, 


The best work for your purpose is Ward’s ‘‘ English Poets” 
(New York: Macmillan & Co.), a choice collection of the best 
English poetry chronologically arranged and prefaced in each 
case by an admirable critical estimate of the poet. Read, in 
connection, Stedman’s ‘ Victorian ‘Poets,” and the critical 
essays from his pen which have appeared in the ‘‘ Century 
Magazine.” 


Will you kindly inform me through your column for Inquiring 
Friends, what lauguage, Greek, Slavonic, or other, is used in the 
mass in the Kusso-Greek Church in Paris? What, brietly given, is 
the order of that religious service? Is the form there used uni- 
versal in the Greek Church, or are there varieties in the ritual in 
different places? Where can I obtain trustworthy information on 
the details of the ritual of the Greek Charch ? SIGNIs. 

Cosure, Canada. 

The language used in the Russo-Greek Church in Paris is the 
Slavonic. The order of the service is liturgical in form, some- 
what resembling the liturgy in the Book of Common Prayer, 
though not resembling it in substance; that is, in the peti- 
tions. The form is not universal, but there are varieties in 
the liturgies in different places. You will find tie general 
order translated into English by the Rev. N. Bjerring, pub- 
lished by E. P. Dutton & Co., entitled ‘‘ The Divine Liturgies 
of 88. Chrysostom and Basil.” 


In Chicago, I have lately heard, are physicians who call themselves 
metaphysicians or Christian scientists. They claim to cure all dis- 
eases, consumption, cancer, paralysis, stammering, an appetite for 
alconol, etc., without the use of medicines, electricity, massage, or 
rubbing. All that is required is the presence of the patient in the 
room with the physician, who sits with his face looking at the 
patient’s back. I believe they are followers of Dr. Osgood, of 
Boston, Will you please inform me if there are such physicians in 
Brooklyn or New York City, and what is their standing with intelli- 
gent, moral persons? Is Dr. Osgood, of Boston, a physician of rec- 
ognized ability and moral worth? INQUIRER. 

We know nothing of this ‘‘ Christian scientist,” but we 
should say, on general principles, that any man who under- 
takes to cure a sick person by looking at his back is 
neither a Christian nor a scientist. 


Will you please inform me with regard to tne Boston literary as- - 
sociation which indicates a courae of home reading, giving the ad- 
dress, conditions of membership, and present course of readings, if 
possible? Will you also give your views as to the essentiality of 
Greek in the education of a boy, of a practical turn of mind, who has 
no definite plans for life work. Will a course in Latin give sufficient 
mental discipline ? Yours truly, B. A. L. 

WELLSVILLE, Ohio. 

The association to which you refer is a Suciety for the Ea- 
couragement of Studies at Home, under he charge of Miss 
Ticknor, Bosten, Mass. We do not recommend the study of 
Greek, except for one whose nature and tastes really fit him 
for a scholarly pursuit. 


Do you consider phonography a suitable and profitable employ-' 
ment for ladies? Will you be so kind asto-tell me where I may 


‘obtain a knowledge of phonography in the least possible time, by 
‘mail or otherwise, and give the names of phonographic institutes ? 


A READER, 


Phonography is a suitable and often a profitable employ- 
ment, when thoroughly acquired. Itis taught in business 
colleges, by mail or otherwise. It will take you perhaps 
three months of instruction to get the principles, and per- 
haps six months more to acquire sufficient proficiency to 
enable you to secure a fairly remunerative position. Much» 
of course, depends on your own personal qualifications. 
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EMINENT WOMEN. 
CLARA JOSEPHINE SCHUMANN. 
By 8. A. Cnrapin, JR. 


N the three sketches of eminent women which have 
already appeared in these columns we have had 
one whose fame lay in her literary connections— Mary 
Lamb; one whose philanthropy bas made her great— 
Ellice Hopkins ; one whose researches and discoveries 
in the scientific world have glorified her name—Caro- 
line Herschel; and in this paper we will consider one 
whose genius as a musician has placed her very nearly 
on the same plane as the illustrious tone-romancer 
whose name she bears. We refer to Madame Clara 
Schumann. Although it has not been the result of a 
preconceived plan, it has occurred to us as a happy 
coincidence in reflecting on the musical and spiritual 
affinity of Robert and C.ara Schumann, that, with the 
exception of the sketch of E‘lice Hopkins, our papers 
thus far have been quite as much the stories of intellect- 
ual copartnerships between men and women, glorified 


by love and one common ambition, as they have been 


distinctly the stories of great women’s lives. Charles 
and Mary Lamb are seldom separated either in one’s 
thought or speech. The ijlustrious Herschel is rarely 
mentioned without calling to mind his noble sister 
Caroline, who, it may almost be said, made him what 
he was. And now to these literary and scientific co- 
partnerships between brothers and sisters, we may 
add, what in our estimation appears still more beau- 
tiful, a musical collaboration between husband and 
wife—‘*wo lives consecrated to each other primarily by 
the divine law of love, and working together and for 
each other in the divinest of earthly callings—Music. 

Ciara Josephine Schumann, née Wieck, was born in 
Leipsic, September 13, 1819, the eldest daughter of 
Friedrich Wieck, a teacher of unusual wisdom and 
judgment, and a man of merry, active temperament. 
Her great talent did not reveal itself at a remarkably 
early age, and it was not until her fifth year that she 
began the study of the piano under her father’s in- 
struction, which, with wise moderation, tended to a 
quiet, gradual, and sure development instead of a 
hasty, injudicious, forcing process which would but 
foster, as it to» often does in the present day, a super- 
ficial although brilliant method. After four years of 
this careful study she was deemed competent to assist 
at a concert, and at the age of nine she made her first 


~public appearance October 20, 1828, at Leipsic, playing 


with another pianist some four-hand variations by 
Kaltbruner. From the first she had exceptional ad- 
vantages to fit her for the career of a professional con- 
cert performer. 

At the age of eleven her father started with her on a 
preliminary concert tour, which was soon followed by 
a more extended one to Paris, where she played with 
great success in both public and private assemblies, 
receiving equal applause wherever she played, says 
her husband’s biographer ; while in Germany, especially 
in her native city of Leipsic, her talents had met with 
but slight recognition. After her Parisian success she 
returned to Leipsic with her father, under whose guid- 
ance she applied herself to still further musical study. 
Technique, theory, harmony, and counterpoint, in- 
strumention and the art of reading from score, all 
these she studied with the utmost zeal in her efforts to 
acquire as broad and general an education as possible ; 
and to these she added even violin playing and the 
study of the voice. With the richer resources which 
these studies afforded ner she followed up the concert 
tour to Paris with many others; to Berlin, Dresden, 
Hamburg, Weismar, Nuremburg, Stuttgart, Carlsruhe, 
gaining special favor as an interpreter of Chopin, with 
whom the German public was then unfamiliar. In 
these years of travel she won not only from the public 
the greatest praise as an artist and a woman of noble 
promise, but also, by reason of these very qualities, 
the ardent admiration and love of the romantic, sensi- 
tive, moody student who had come to her father’s 
house for both tuition and a home in 1828, when she 
was a girl of nine, trembling with the excitement of 
her first concert experience, and he a youth of eigh- 
teen, of undoubted genius, but impatient of slow proc- 
esses, and by his own rashness destroying forever 
the power to gain that perfection of technique which 
had so attracted him in the wonderful girl pianist, and 
led him to seek the same instruction. That was in 
1828, and it was now 1840, and many changes had 
been wrought in the tweive years’ interval. To her 
had come the fame and reputation of a great pianist 
and musical artist, the result of the study and travel 
which have been mentioned above. To him also had 
fortune granted a laurel-wreath, and as a composer, 
as a brilliant musical critic, as a zealous herald of new 
musical stars, and an unselfish defender of older ones, 
the name of Robert Schumann was known every- 
where. 


| 


At first his interest in Clara Wieck had been a purely 
artistic one, his admiration confined simply to the 
perfection with which she would shade a period or de- 
liver a phrase. But about 1833 his admiration of the 
manner in which the hand would interpret the con- 
ception of the mind began to change to admiration of 
the hand and mind themselves, both of which he was at 
length enabled to call his own, though not before hav- 
ing conquered some opposition from the prac‘ical 
father, Wieck, who thought they both ought to have 
more money first in order to live comfortably. In 
September, 1840, they were married, and the love 
which for seven years or more previous had inspired 
almost all of Schumann’s piano compositions now 
revealed itself in the wider field and greater powers of 
orchestral expression. In 1840, his marriage year, he 
wrote the ‘‘Spring Symphony,” which some one has 
poetically called an expression of ‘the spring of his 
wedded life and love,” as well as an embodiment of 
the sentiments aroused by the season of flowers and 
clear skies and joyous fancies. Afier this their lives 
were, artistically, but a continuation of the careers 
which they had started upon singly, but with a 
broader, nobler development, and with a lasting devo- 
tion to the purest and loftiest ideals of art. To each 
other they were still, artistically, as oracle and sibyl. 
He was the inner divine voice that spoke from high, 
unseen heights; she was the gifted interpreter who 
felt the spirit of the Master, and expressed perfectly 
its meaning to the listening multitudes. As man and 
woman, they were the devoted husband and wife, the 
tender father and mother. Together they traveled on 
professional tours, as artists, for many years, she 
always as the most successful and sympathetic in- 
terpreter of her husband’s music. Together they lived 
in quiet and happy domestic surroundings, when they 
were at home, until the dark shadow of insanity 
invaded his mind, and the end came to clear away 
the bewilderment of the weary brain in the asylum 
at Bonn, July, 1856 

The widow still survives him, and now, at sixty-four, 
says a recent writer, ‘‘ remains one of the greatest and 

nest Of interpretive artists in an age exceptionally 
productive of great virtuosi.” ‘‘She was not only.” 
says the same writer (Mr. J. C. Fillmore, in his 
History of Pianoforte Music”), ‘‘exceptionally fitted 
to be the companion of a great creative mind like 
Robert Sshumann’s, in all his intellectual and artistic 
interests and activities, but was a domestic, home-like 
wife and mother, who stood between her husband and 
outside annoyances and interruptions, made a delight- 
ful, happy, restful home for him and their eight chil- 
dren, and was in every way & woman who commanded 
and still commands the respect, admiration, and love 
of all who have the felicity of knowing her personally, 
as well as of thousands who only know her by her 
admirable performances and her reputation.” Her 
portrait lies before us as we write, and it would be 
difficult to convey in words any adequate impression 
of the strength, the gentleness, the tenderness, and the 
purity which are stamped on every feature of her face, 
which is one of those rare faces that takes its beauty 
from inward light, from lofty purpose, and from a pure 
and noble womanhood. It is a countenance of which 
a mind-reader would be forced to say in pure conject- 
ure what has already been said in truth of her by an 
appreciative writer: ‘‘She was the genius of his 
(Schumann’s) life, the companion, friend, and coun- 
selor of his work, the guide and inspirer that led him 
to his loftiest and most enduring efforts. Her ideal of 
art was always the purest and loftiest. As an artist 
she has commanded the homage and admiration of the 
world. A3 a woman she stands peerless in the nobility 
and dignity and beauty of her womanhood. Since her 
husbani’s death she has been his faithful interpreter. 
The love which crowned their lives with so much 
happiness, notwithstanding the cruelty of fate, still 
remains, and keeps the memory of the composer fresh 
by her executive tribute to his genius and her loving 
and skillful interpretation of his works, which she did 
so much to inspire and help produce.” 


THE DEACON’S CREED. 


5 ELL, for my part,” said the Deacon, ‘I’m an 

old fogy; I believe in Paul, and in the whole 
of Paul: that woman was created for man, not man 
for woman; that man is the head of woman, not 
woman the head of man; that wives ought to submit 
to their husbands as unto the Lord; and that the hus- 
band is head of the wife, as Christ is head of the 
Caurch. I don’t want to take out a7¢or undot ant; 
I believe it all.” 

** Well! well! well!” said Mr. Geer. 

‘**T believe,” continued the Deacon, ‘‘ that one of the 
chief causes of unhappy marriages and frequent di- 
vorces is the unwomanly independence which modern 
education has produced. I believe they are the natural 
fruits of the violation of God’s law of marriage. I be- 
lieve that those women who are perpetually issuing 


manifestoes of independence, and protesting against 
the subjection of woman, and all that sort of nonsense, 
make themselves and their husbands—poor fellows! 
(the tone of pity was as inimitable as it was un- 
affected)—miserable, and are doing more to undermine 
the family, which is the foundation of the State, than 
all the Mormon elders and priests and missionaries | 
put together.” 

‘Well! well/ wei!” said Mr. Geer. I vainly en- 
deavor to indicate the climax of his astonishment by 
typographical signs. 

**I believe that any two-headed thing, from acalf toa 
nation, is a monstrosity ; and of all two-headed mon- 
strosities the most monstrous monstrosity is a two- 
headed family. I believe it is wise for the wife to 
submit to her husband; I believe it is for her happi- 
ness, and for his, and for that of the children, and for 
that of the community. I believe that the way for her 
to have her own will is never to demand it. I believe © 
the way for her to conquer her husband is never to 
have a conflict with him. But I don’t put my belief 
on any such low ground as that ; I put it onthe ground 
that God made the husband the head of the household, 
and told the wife to submit; and that’s the end of it.” 

It is impossible for me to portray the smiling gra- 
ciousness of the Deacon’s manner, which gave these 
words a sound quite different from that which they 
will bear in cold print to the average reader, uninter- 
preted by the Deacon’s delightful and uninterpretable 
eye and tone and genial smile. But he was, unmis- 
takably, dead in earnest. , 

‘* But,” said Mrs. Geer, when at length the Deaco 
came to a pause in the recital of his creed, ‘’ don’t you 
think that a woman ought to have a mind of her own?” 

‘*And,” added Jennie, ‘‘don’t you think that your 
doctrine would make men tyrants and women too 
abject ?” 

‘*Humph!” said the Deacon. ‘‘ Why, bless me! I 
know, and so do you, a couple whose lives answer that 
question. The man is as opinionated an old bear as 
ever walked on two legs. He is as unbending asa 
piece of cold steel ; and if anybody contradicts him he 
bristles all over like a hedgehog. His wife has lived 
with him these twenty odd years, and nobody ever 
doubted that she had a mind of her own; or thought 
that she was abject ; or questioned her quiet, womanly 
dignity and her independence. But for twenty years 
she has never contradicted him; never refused to do 
what he wanted or done what he didn’t want; never 
offered him advice unless he asked for it, and never 
refused it when he did. And that little woman can do 
anything with her bear she likes ; he’il dance any time, 
to any tune she plays. She never yet has demanded a 
woman’s right, in all these years; and never hesitates 
to make a woman’srequest. And, she gets it, too.” 

We all laughed ; for we all knew who the D-acon 
was describing, with some exaggerations of himself, 
but none of his wife ; and his wife softly put her hand 
up and stroked the thin hair that fringed his bald head. 

‘* There is Mrs. Geer,” continued the Deacon, ‘‘ who 
says she never will consent to her husband’s smoking 
in her house. If I were a wife my husband should 
make every room, from the garret to the cellar, smell 
like a tobacconisl’s shop before I would try to stop 
him, unless I could stop him by a request, for love’s 
sake.” 

** So you don’t think that a husband ought ever to 
submit to a wife ?” said Mrs. Geer, inquiringly. 

**Don’t1?” said the Deacon. ‘‘Ask Mary here. Yes, 
Ido. But I don’t think a wife ought ever to ask her 
husband to submit. God has made him, not her, the 
head of the household. He is commissioned as captain. 
He must answer at God’s judgment-bar for the conduct 
of the ship. And he can’t doit if his mate is all the 
time trying to be captain too. She is not responsible, 
and he is.” 

**Don’t you think, Deacoao,” said Mr. Geer, ‘‘ that 
they share the responsibility for the children between 
them ?” 

‘* No!” said the Deacon ; and he said it with refresh- 
ing positiveness. ‘‘ Not if the wife understands what a 
wife ought to be. The husband is responsible for the 
children. All the wife has to do is to submit to his 
directions ; and if they don’t turn out well, she can go 
up to God’s judgment-bar and say, ‘This is the hus- 
band you gave me; and you told me to obey him; 
and I have done it; and you must take care of the. 
consequences.’” 

‘*Tbat dvesn’t help the matter much,” said Mrs. 
Hardcap, sadly, ‘‘if the children go to ruin.” 

There was a moment’s pause; for we all knew that 
Mr. Hardcap was a severe father and Mrs. Hardcap 
was a tender mother, and that she feared the conse- 
quences of his despotism. Then the Deacon answered 
gently : 

**That is very true, Mrs. Hardcap. And I think 
nothing can be harder than for a wife to submit when 
she sees her husband doing an injustice or an injury to 
the children she has borne to him. And I do not say 
there are not cases where she is right to interfere. 
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But you may depend upon it that it is always safer to 
- adopt Gcd’s plan, and leave the consequences for him 
to take care of, than to try our own plan, and assume 
the responsibility for the consequences ourselves. And 
God’s plan is, ‘ Wives, submit yourselves to your hus- 
bands as unto the Lord.’ ” 

‘* Seems to me that this is rather a tough doctrine for 
the wives,” said the Parson. : 

‘‘Not a bit of it,” said the Deacon. ‘‘ It is an easy 
doctrine. It takes all the friction and much of the 
burden out of their lives. Our pulpits ought to preach 
it, and our schools to teach it, and our girls to learn 
it, until no girl would ever think of marrying till she 
found a man she could so look up to that to submit her 
will to his would be the chiefest delight of her life.” 

‘*‘There would be fewer merriages,” said I, ‘‘in that 
case.” 

‘‘And fewer “divorces,” said the Deacon, senten- 
tiously. 

‘*But how in matters of conscience, Deacon ?” said 
Mrs. Geer; ‘*surely you wouldn’t have wives submit 
their consciences to their husbands ?’ | 

‘*Husbands have consciences as well as wives, 
don’t they ?” asked the Deacon. 

‘*] don’t know,” said Mrs. Geer. Whereat there 
was another laugh, in which the Deacon joined. 

‘*Conscience,” said the Deacon, ‘is simply the 
judgment applied to moral questions. The wife ought 
not to do wrong to please her husband; but. in all 
. questions, I advise her to submit her judgment to bis. 

‘‘If I was a Tract Society,” added the Deacon, ‘‘I 
would print five rules for wiver on a card, to be given 
to every bride on her wedding day.” 

‘* What are they ?” said I. 

The Deacon reached over, took up a piece of paper 
from the table, took a pencil out of his pocket, and 
wrote thereon, as follows: 
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‘* There,” said the Deacon, as he shoved the paper 
over to me; ‘‘put that in one of your letters, Mr. 
Laicus, and tell the wives, with my compliments, that 
if they will try that plan faithfully and heartily, as 
unto the Lord, for a year, if they don’t make their 
husbards and their homes and their children happier, 
and have their own way more than any wives of their 
acquaintance” (my italics represent the Deacon’s 
emphasis), ‘‘ they may put Paul down for an old fogy, 
and me down for another.” : 

“Tt seems to me,” said Mrs. Geer, ‘‘ that the wife 
ought pot to take a// the self-denial. I think the hus- 
band ought to take some, too.” 

The Deacon straightened up, looked at her for a 
moment with a pause which was emphatic, and then 
said: ‘‘I think he ought to take it all. I think she 
ought to lay all her burdens on his broad shoulders, 


and he should carry them for her—for them both. I 


think that’s what a husband’s for; I think—” 

Just then the clock on the mantel struck once ; it was 
half-past nine. 

‘*_that,” continued the Deacon, dropping his 
thread and picking up another, ‘‘it is time for us to 
go. Come, Mary.” 

‘*T wish you would give us your rules for hus- 
bands,” said I. 

Some otber evening,” said the Deacon. - 

So we broke our conference up. As we walked 
home, Jeunie and I talked the matter over between us. 
We both thought that the usually level-headed Deacon 
was rather ‘‘ strong,” and Jennie demurred especially 
to his third rule ; but we both agreed that there was a 
good deal of good sense in the Deacon, after all, and 
Jennie advised me—without waiting till I asked her— 
_ to report what he said, without note or comment. But 


we are wailing with considerable curiosity for the 
other half of the subject. 


Yours sincerely, Laiovs. 


EMPLOY THE CHILDREN. 


ERBERT SPENCER says that the ‘‘ spreading 
recognition of drawing as an element of educa- 
tion is one among many signs of the more rational 
views of mental culture now beginning to prevail.” 
This is high authority, and no one who has watched 
the development of a child’s mind will question the 
truth of the assertion. A child will accept pencil and 
paper, or pencil and slate, and endeavor to reproduce 
the pictures it sees in its own mind ; for at first a child 
does not attempt to reproduce an object in sight; but 
before it reaches this age an observing parent will dis- 
cover that it is color, and not outline, that attracts at- 
tention. How eagerly it will grasp at the red tie at 
its mother’s neck, or stretch forward to catch a book 
of bright color, or how intently it will gaze at any 
bright object in the room! If a child is to be educated 
according to the method of nature, color should pre- 
cede outline, and a wise parent will place in the hands 
of a child a brush and a box of paints before the pencil. 
How many busy mothers would save themselves hours 
of time and an immense amount of irritation if they 
would provide beforehand means of amusement for 
the little ones who follow them about constantly with 
the cry, ‘‘What can I do now, mamma?” or, ‘‘ What 
shall I do next, mamma?” or, if this desire for employ- 
ment is not outspoken, it will be found in some piece 
of mischief, which proper employment would have 
avoided. Hours of time and an immense waste of ener- 
gy and nerve force can be saved forthe busy mother by 
the exercise of a little forethought and ingenuity. Cut 
from a newspaper the picture of a horse, or a cat, 
or a dog, or any animal or object with which the child 
is familiar; give it the paint box and brush and tell it to 
paint it. Of course, the colors will be wrong; _the 
mother’s province is to develop the child’s powers of 
observation by showing it that it has not painted the 
object in the proper color ; but let the little one experi- 
ment until it discovers which is the right color to use 
on the object it is painting. 

Draw on a piece of white paper a square, divide the 
équare into two parts, and tell the chili to paint one 
part red and the other green, or one yellow and the 
other blue, being careful that it uses the colors named, 
and recognizes them by the name. Be very careful, 
for the sake of training the hand, that the child does 
not paint outside of the lines of the square, nor over 
the lines dividing it. Divide the square into four parts, 
having each part painted a different color; draw a 
parallelogram, divide it in the same way, or draw any 
simple geometrical figures and divide as fancy may 
dictate. It will take but a few moments of an evening 
to prepare material enough to keep a small child busy 
and interested for an hour, or an hour and a half, in a 
way which will develop its powers. If the mother or 
father have not time to prepare the work, how often 
will the older brothers and sisters gladly hail the op- 
portunity of doing something which has the appear- 
ance and gives them the consciousness of knowing 
more than somebody else, even if the somebody else 
is many years younger! Much will grow out of this. 
A child can be taught the primary colors, and will 
soon learn that the mixing of two colors will produce 
a third ; that some colors look well together, that some 
do not. As the child learns to use the brush and 
colors with comparative skill, books can be purchased 
which have on ove page a picture colored aud on the 
opposite page the outline of the same picture on white 
paper. It is surprising how perfectly the child who 
has had any training in color will fill io the outline 
picture, and the intense pride it will feel if its picture 
compares favorably with the copy. There are outline 
cards publisbed with little books of directions for paint- 
ing in water colors that are very valuable for children 
of from seven to ten years, and will furnish many an 
otherwise idle hour with profitable employment. 

If fathers and mothers would only realize more fully 
the necessity of teaching children habits of indus- 
try, and teaching them to make proper use of their 
time, especially evenings, there would be fewer heart- 
aches from sons and brothers who later on must find 
company to help them pass the evening; there would 
be fewer daughters irritable and nervous for want of 
some legitimate occupation, or some taste developed 
enough to afford a means of entertainment for self and 
friends. 

If the necessity of beginning with the babe, in order 
to make the good men and the good women useful 
men and useful women, would ever be present with the 
fathers and the mothers, a new era in home life would 
be begun. How often isthe boy and girl allowed to 
waste evenings, no attention paid until it is discovered 
that the boy begins to go out evenings, that the girl 
finds it necessary to have company all the time, or to 
be furnished with some excitement constantly in order 


to be happy! The attempt to develop the resources is 
then tco late, as many fathers and mothers know to 
their sorrow. Begin with the babe by teaching it to 
amuse itself; do not allow it to depena on some one 
else foramusement. Teach it to make its own toys as 
far as it can; teach Nellie to dress her own dolls and 
Frank to make his own harness for the horse; give 
directions and help, but let the burden of the work 
come where it will afford both employment and amuse- 
ment. Train the littie child to depend upon itself, 
and, as & man or woman, will not be dependent on 
outside excitement for amusement and occupation. 


HINTS, QUESTIONS, AND EXPERIENCES, 


[The editor of thia department will be glad to receive questions, 
suggestions, and expertences for thia column. } 


Several correspondents kindly send us illustrations of the 


-rick-rack trimming epoken of inarecentnumber. Thedirec- 


tions accompanying the illustrations are quite dependent on 


_them, and we cannot give the space necessary to publish all. 
Therefore we simply extract some suggestions : Serpentine 


or rick-rack braid is made of various widths and qualities ; 
pure linen braid is best, and the width chosen should be 
adapted to the garment} upon which the trimming is to be 
used. Narrow braid for children’s clothes is more suitable 
than the wide, which is, however, very effective; and good 
thread (linen is best) is of importance. A very pretty inser- 
tion is made by joining four rows of the braid with a simple 
straight thread running from pointto point. The sewing is 
always to be done on what will be the wrong side of the 
trimming. 

For a pretty design count off fifteen points on the braid 
and fold the section of fifteen points double; sew the first 
and fifteenth points together, and also the second and four- 
teenth, then flatten out in circular form, acd carry the 
thread with which the second and fourteenth points were 
joined to the next point to the left on the inside of the circle, 
makiug on the way a sort of loose button-hole stitch by pass- 
ing the needle from the inside outward, and throwing the 
threadSover; proceed in the same way from point to point 
till the circle is completed, leaving the thread of equal 
lengths between the points. Then the needle should be 
passed under and over these threads, around the circle, and 
then drawn tightly, and the circle flattened out to even the 
stitches. This gives a rope-like appearance to the loose 
half-button stitches just made, and an inner row of this 
work is to be made by putting the needle in every alternate 
hole in a way similar to the first row of stitches through the 
points, and the rope-like appearance given as before. The 
thread, then, is to be worked about the first loug thread, 
passing from the innermost of the joined points and fastened 
off. 

To make another wheel turn the braid back and count 


fifteen points from the fifth point ou the outside of the wheel — 


already made ; join and proceed as before. 

A narrower trimming, very pretty, is. made by counting 
seven points off and joining the first and seventh, makivg but 
one row of button-hole stitching in the center, and turning 
the braid so as to count the seventh point off on the outside 
of the wheel as the first point ror the second set of sevens. 

These directions, we believe, are as plain as they can be 
made, and we are indebted to Mrs. R. H. Cowles for them, 
and also for kind words spoken of this department. 


We have a number of questions respecting the etiquette of 
calle. In each particular case it is impossible to apply a 
ruie without seeming either to be obtrusive’ or to err 
on the other side of excessive retirement. There are a few 
general principles which are sometimes of more service in 
solving a problem than general or specific rales. 

First: A call is a courtesy which should in some way be 
acknowledged, and soon. In the case of a young lady upon 
whom a call was made soon after her family had established 
their home in a certain town, but after ehe had left home for 
boarding-school, some lady member of her family should 
have acknowledged the courtesy by calliog in return, and 
leaving her card, or, having been informed by letter from 
her home, she should have sent her card by post. Or, that 
having been neglected, on her return from school she should 
send her card to the yung friends who had called. 

Second: Unless for some purpose of expressing moral 
disapprobation, a calling acquaintance should not be dropped 
abruptly. It can easily be gradually made more formal 
without persona! affront. 

Third: In every large town or village it is kind and useful 
to extend one’s calling list beyond the limit of intimate ac- 
quaintance. It prevents that dissgreeable division into 
cliques which is the bane of many a town. | 


The friends who ask where they may go for children whom 
they desire to adopt are referred to the ‘* Home for the Friend- 
less,” 29 East Twenty-ninth Street, New York City. Many 
children left by misfortune without guardians are as good 
and worthy of trust and affection as those more favored, but 
the probability is that something of physical or moral weak- 
ness is an {oheritance of these waifs, and no one must under- 
take the care and training of them who is not ready to meet 
these difficulties. The reward is often far in excess of the 
labor bestowed, and many a foster-parent receives a@ filial 
devotion which brightens an otherwise lonely life. 


Since you answer 80 many questions in your paper, and invite 
them, will you please inform me what will remove the deposit of 
lime from the inside of the tea-kettle? and obiige 

AN OLD SUBSCRIBER, 

We do not know any way but to scrape it off. An oyster 

shell kept in the tea-kettle is said to attract the lime to itself, 


and thus keep the tea-kettle clean. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vow. XXVIII, No. 16. 


We have as yet had no answer as to the authorship of 
some lines printed in this column some months since, but a 
correspondent corrects the quotation, saying that it is a 
stanza by itself, and should read thus: 

‘* Ig it trne, O Christ in Heaven, that the strongest suffer most ; 

That the highest wander furthest, and more hopelessly are lost ; 

_ That the mark of rank in Nature is capacity for pain; 
That the anguish of the singer makes the sweetness of the 


strain?’ 
Our correspondent adds, ‘‘ No, I don’t believe it does.” 


Our Young Folks. 


THE LITTLE VAUDOIS EMIGRANTS. 
By M. MaAcnar. 


ITTLE Pierre and Marie had lived all their lives 
in a cluilet, or wooden{cottage, in a rocky nook of 
the High Alps, in the little mountainous country of 
Piedmont. Ifi you will look in the atlas you will see 
that it lies in the northwestern corner of Italy, close to 
Switzerland and France. It was a wild, bleak neigh- 
borhood, full of somber, savage beauty, or rather 
grandeur. The little upland valley was shut in by 
great, glittering peaks that rose against the sky, on the 
sides of which rested silently-flowing glaciers, and 
down which rushed frequent avalanches, that brought 
torrents of stones from the mountain-side upon the 
valleys, and sometimes crushed the little wooden 
houses and killed the cattle that grazed on the poor, 
scanty pastures. Along the grassy heights that 
climbed the mountain sides as far as they could go, a 
few goats scrambled and fed; and Pierre and ‘his little 
sister used to go to look for theirs, and bring them 
home at milking time. Their two or three goats were 
all the stock that the family now possessed ; and they 
lived as best they could on their milk and the cheese 
they made from it, and on such scanty crops of roots 
and grain as they could raise on the thin soil of their 
rocky fields. Pierre’s father worked hard from morn- 
ing to night; but it was all he could do to keep his 
family from starvation, especially when the deep snow 
of the long, cold winters shut them up in their scantily 
warmed houses, for stone was far more abundant there 
than wood. Indeed, there were scarcely any trees about 
Dormeiileuse, as the little settlement was called; just 
rocks, and peaks, and blue sky above the white eternal 
snows. It was very grand always; and in the dazzling 
winter moonlight, especially, it was awfully beautiful 
in the solemn silence of the white, glittering snows 
that enfolded peaks and valleys alike, as if in a white 
pall. But to Pierre and Marie it was all so familiar 
that they did not think much about either the beauty or 
the cold. It was their home, where they had always 
lived. The grand peaks around them were simply a 
part of their life—old friends, without which they could 
not have imagined either life or home. They shivered 
sometimes from the cold, especially on stormy nights 
when the icy wind would blow about the house, and 
pile the snow in drifts of sometimes ten feet deep. But 
they would run out next morning and get warm and 
glowing with the exercise of digging paths in the 
snow, and searching for the goats, if they were out; 
and they did not mind the winter much, except when 
the harvest had been bad, and the food for man and 
beast was scarce, and the poor cows, which their 
father used to have, pined away and died for want of 
sufficient nourishment. Then they would cry, and ask 
their mothe: why God, who was so good, let the poor 
beasts die; and she wiped her eyes and said that we 
could not always tell why God did things, but we knew 
that his will must be good. 

For their mother, and their father, too, were pious, 
God-fearing people, who loved to read their French 
Bibles, and to listen to their good, kind pastor, whom 
they dearly loved. Every Sunday they went, taking 
Pierre and Marie along with them, to the little rude 
stone church, where a great and good pastor, named 
Felix Neff, had long ago preached to the people of 
these scattered mountain valleys the same blessed gos- 
pel truths which their ancestors had prized so dearly, 
hundreds of years before, that they had let themselves 
be dragged from their homes to noisome dungeons, or 
slaughtered, like sheep, among the mountains, ‘for 
their sake. Long before Martin Luther was born these 
poor peasants, in their mountain valleys, held the sim- 
ple faith which they had handed down, unchanged, 
from generation to generation ; and would have nothing 
to do with the errors and superstitions with which the 
Church of Rome had loaded it. Many quiet gospel 
missionaries went out from these valleys under the 
guise of peddlers, who sold portions of the Bible among 
their other wares, ard sought opportunities of teaching 
the poor, ignorant people the truths which they had 
found so precious themselves; comforting sin-laden 
souls with the knowledge of the Saviour who takes 
away sin, and sorrowful hearts with the hope of the 
happy home which he is preparing for those who love 
him. But, by and by, the tyrannical authorities of 
Rome found out that these pious people preferred 


the simple teachings of Scripture to the corrupt 
doctrines of the great Roman Chureh ; and this, in their 
eyes, was heresy. So it was determined to destroy 
this ‘‘ heresy” by force, if necessary ; and, if the peo- 
ple would not give it up, to destroy them. So, for two 
hundred years, it was made punishable with death to 
preach the simple faith which we now hear every 
Sunday from our pulpits. When it was found that 
even this did not make the people give up their faith, 
soldiers were sent into the valleys to kill as many as 
could be caught. The poor people were hunted 
through the mountains like wild beasts, and terrible 
were the butcheries perpetrated in these secluded 
valleys ; too terrible to describe here, many being 
thrown from precipices and dashed to pieces, while 
thousands were imprisoned in the dungeons of Turin, 
and perished miserably there. The great English poet, 
Milton, wrote a famous sonnet, expressing the grief 
and indignation he felt at these cruel and barbarous 
massacres, beginning— 

** Avenge, O Lord, thy siaughtered saints 

Whore bones lie scattered on the Aipine mountains cold.” 
There were many thrilling stories of these old times, 
which Pierre and Marie had often heard from their 
grandmother, as they sat round the fire in the wild 
winter evenings ; and she taught them to be thankful 
that, though they sometimes had not enough to eat, 
and had but poor and coarse clothes to wear, no one 
ever now interfered with their liberty to worship God 
according to his will, as they saw it revealed in his 
holy Word. 

But the times seemed to grow harder and harder for 
the poor people in those bleak, high valleys. The place 
where Pierre and Mary lived was very much exposed 
to the great avalanches of snow which come down 
from the mountains in spring, with their great torrents 
of stones. The soil was so shallow and the summer so 
short that often their scanty crops would hardly ripen, 
even when their father put up the grain on a scaffolding 
erected for the purpose, that it might ripen under the 
shelter of the wide projecting roof. And in winter 
even the poor goats found it hard to live, and some- 
times died. Pierre’s father often looked sorrowful as he 
felt the struggle harder every year, and did not know 
how Pierre and Marie, when they grow up, would 
manage to live at all; and he himself grew old and 
careworn under the pressure of toil and trouble. The 
pastor and his family found life hard enough, too, for 
the people were too poor to pay him enough for 
their simple needs; yet they all trusted God, as their 
forefathers had done in far sorer trouble, and they 
would not murmur against his will. 

But some kind people in England, who are always 
ready to help the suffering, heard of the distress of these 
brave, proud mountaineers ; and, both for their own sakes 
and for their fathers’ sakes, they desired to help them, 
and relieve their wants. Several kind friends visited the 
valleys and contributed money to help the pastors and 
to buy goats for the people who had lost theirs. But, 
finding that, owing to the stony soil and the severe 
climate, with its short summer and long, stormy win- 
ter, it was not possible to make anything like a com- 
fortable livelihood in these Alpine valleys, they thought 
of a plan for aiding as many families as would be per- 
suaded to go, to emigrate to the genial climate and 
fertile soil of Algeria, which, as you probably know, is 
a rich and beautiful province or colony of France, on 
the north shore of Africa, inhabited by Moors or Arabs, 
Kabyles, and French colonists. A society was formed 
to advance money to buy farms for the Vaudois emi- 
grants, which they were to pay for in time; and a 


considerable number, among whom was Pierre’s 


father, determined to avail themselves of the kind 
offer. Of course it was a great trial to these poor 
people to think of leaving the old valleys so dear to 
them as the homes where 80 many generations of 
their faithful ancestors bad held fast to their faith 
against all that their cruel persecutors could do to shake 
them. The poor mother cried as if her heart would 
break at the thought of leaving the home where so 
many of her children had been born and where some 
of them had died; the little church where she had 
worshiped from herchildhood,and round which still 
clustered memories of the beloved ‘‘ Apostle of the 
Alps ;” the valley in which she had lived all her life, and 
which held her children’s graves. The children cried, 
too, for they would leave everything they had ever known 
—even their poor goats, which knew them so well, and 
came at their call, and made them often laugh at their 
merry gambols. But the old grandmother, though she 
shed few tears, had the sorest heart of all. To go 
away, in her old age, from the home of her whole life— 
every rock was dear to her, because associated with 
those early days, which were now fresher in her 
memory than anything else—what a heart-break it was ! 
And yet she saw that it was best for her children and 
grandchildren, and she could not let them go, and stay 
behind herself, even if she could have worked for her 
living. So she said little, but they all knew that her 
heart was the sorest of all. 


The kind friends who helped them did all in their 
power to make it as easy as possible forthem. They 
knew that the poor emigrants would find it hard to 
buy furniture in their new homes; and that they would 
feel so much more at homeif they had some of the little 
possessions to which they were accustomed, to make 
the new surroundings seem 4a little less strange. So 
arrangements were made to allow them to take a 
certain number of articles. Many were the consulta- 
tions about the selection; for there was nothing that 
could be left without some one being sorry. But at 
last all the preparations were made—the little chdlet 
dismantled, the movables packed, and, with aching 
hearts, they turned away from the little rocky nook 
which had been the home of their ancestors so long. 
Pierre and Marie stopped for a last hug and caress of 
their pets, the goats, now sold to a neighbor who was 
to stay at home, and there were many weeping fare- 
wells to be exchanged with the friends whose houses 
they passed on their way. 3 

The little company of emigrants increased in num- 
bers as it passed from hamlet to hamlet; and when 
at last they arrived at the coast, there was a con- 
siderable company of men, and women, and children. 
Pierre and Marie had some old friends and some new 
ones a8 companions on the journey. The tears that 
flowed as they left Dormeilleuse were dried before 
long, as they found one object of interest after another 
to excite their wonder; for everything they saw—the 
cities, the railways, the fertile plains—were all strange 
and new to the little mountaineers. But when they 
found themselves at last on the shore of the great blue 
Mediterranean, and on board the large black steamer 
which was to carry thew across the sea to the opposite 
Algeria, their wonder and excitement knew no bounds. 
The great engine, puffing and snorting, the white-sailed 
ships studdivg the blue sea around them, the swift, 
swift progress of the great steamer, till the land and 
houses and trees faded into the distance—all filled 
their little minds with wonder, and made them, for the 
time, forget that they were leaving their own dear 
country and their childhood’s home. But their father 
and mother wiped away many a tear as they saw the 
shores of Europe fade into the distance; and old 
Nanette, the grandmother, knelt alone in a quiet cor- 
ner to ask the loving Saviour, who sympathizes in all 
trouble, to help her to bear this great trial of her feeble 
old age. : 

Pierre, and Marie, and many of the others were soon 
sea-sick enough to forget everything else; and they 
were glad when at last they caught sight of the coast 
of Africa, and could even distinguish some tall palm. | 
trees on the horizon. It was November, but to them 
the country looked summer-like, even then. They had 
to travel in rude wagons, over a pretty rough road, for 
a good many miles before they reached the village 
near which they were to live. It was called Trois — 
Marabouts, and the people who lived in it were all 
Arabs or French Catholics. Tne Arabs, or Moors, 
with their swarthy skins and odd Eastern dress, looked 
very strauge to Pierre and Marie, and made them feel 
half afraid ; although Pierre tried to be very brave, and 
told Marie that it was only girls who were so easily 
frightened. All along the road by which they traveled 
they saw strange new plants and trees, palms and 
cactus-hedges and aloes and oleanders, .which they 
had never seen in all their lives before; and, late as it 
was, there were some flowers still in bloom. The low 
stone houses in which the Arabs lived looked very 
different from the little wooden cidlets of Dormeilleuse ; 
for in that warm climate everything is done to make 
the houses cool. The emigrants set to work directly 
to build houses of wood in which they could live till 
spring; and as they could not build houses enough for 
all, they made one do for three families; so Pierre and 
Marie had playmates living with them, to make them 
forget that they were exiles ; and before the end of No- 
vember the Vaudois emigrants held, in one of the houses, 
the first simple evangelical service that had ever 
been in that region ; for, of course, all the other people 
were either Roman Catholics or Mohammedans. To 
them the simple Christian worship >f the Vaudois must 
have seemed something new and strange. 

But how strange it seemed to the emigrants to have 
a winter without snow, or very hard frost, instead of 
the bitter cold and heavy snow-storms to which they 
had: been accustomed! And stranger still it seemed 
to have an open country all around them, with no 
mighty jagged peaks piercing the clouds—only tall, 
graceful palms rising against a sky that was almost 
always blue. It was a rather cold winter for Algeria; 
but to the exiles it hardly seemed like winter at all, 
but rather like a long, late autumn melting gradually 
into spring. And such a spring! Such an outburst 
of vegetation and soft, warm sunshine! Pierre and 
Marie had never dreamed of such a glow and pro- 
fusion of blossoms as were scattered everywhere 
around them ; and they never tired of gathering and 
carrying them home to their grandmother, who could 
not love them, however, beautiful as they were, half 
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so dearly as the snowy edelweiss and blue gentians that 
grew so bravely just on the edge of the ice and snow. 
Pierre’s father and the other emigrants had been 
very busy all winter, preparing the ground for putting 
in their grain in the spring. They had the hardest 
work in trying to remove the roots of the black palm, 
which are very tenacious of their hold. But their 
labor was repaid by an early and abundant harvest, so 
different from the scanty and late return that they 
reaped from their little Alpine fields. Now they could 
subsist in comfort, with the hope of always doing bet- 
ter. Yet still they missed the old familiar mountains ; 
and the new village, called /lemeau, was not home like 
the old Dormeilleuse. Three or four of the men even 
became so homesick that they gave up their farms 
and went back. And old Nanette, with one or two 
other aged grandmothers, secretly pined for the old 
home. But the others felt that they must thank God 
and take courage in the new land of promise to which 
he had called them. And before the last summer was 
over, they had erected a little church of their own, in 
which, by this time, they probably have the ministra- 
tions of a settled pastor of theirown. And they have 
a school, too, with a teacher whom Pierre and Marie 
love dearly, and from whom they learn to read and 
understand that precious Bible which their ancestors 
held so dear. And as these Vaudois keep in their new 
home the pure and blameless character which they 
preserved in the old valleys, even the ignorant Arabs 
around them cannot but see how different they are 
from other men. And s0 we may hope that in that 
still ‘‘ Dark Continent” they will all be missionaries, 
preaching by their lives the truth of that gospel for 
which their ancestors suffered, ‘‘ not accepting de- 
liverance ;” and testifying, in a manner that all can 
understand, that it is indeed ‘‘ the power of God unto 
salvation.” 


AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING-DESK. 
My Dear Nephews and Nieces : 
N our last Sunday-school lesson we had a very 
sad story of a man who, although very good him- 
self, did not ‘‘ restrain” his sons. They perhaps had 


very good teacuing, but when they began to do wrong. 


their father did not exercise his authority and require 
them to stop their evil ways, and, as they grew older 
and more wicked, he allowed them to do the work 
in the temple service which he as high priest ought 
not to have permitted such wicked men todo. His 
punishment was very great, and when the Lord told 
him of what it should be, he acknowleged it was just. 
Your parents are under a solemn obligation to do every- 
thing they can to make you good men and women, and 
if their restrictions are sometimes very disagreeable to 
you, and their requirements too severe for your wishes, 
remember that the Bible has lessons for parents as 
well as children, and that God requires of them your 
careful training. Think of this when you are inclined 
to grumble at some forbidden pleasure. 


OscEo.La, Nev., September 29, 1883, 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I thoaoght, as Sister Lanra was writing to the editor of the * Trib- 
ane,” I would write a few lines to you. My brother Bennie and 
papa have gone down to my cousin’s ranch. My little sister has six 
teeth, and one coming. Blanche is nineteen months oH, and is awfu, 
cunning. I don't like this place very much. I like the letters in 
‘The Christian Union very much. Sister Treasure is helping mamma 
make us children some aprons. Treasure is working on one now» 
and got it nearly done. I guess this is long enough for this time, 
I am eight years old. Good-by. 

From yonr loving niece, FREDERIcA D. W. 


You write very well for an eight-year-old girl. It is 
good to have a sister able to help mimma in her sew- 
ing. Why don’t you like your home? How large a 
place is it? Am glad you like our Writing- Desk. 


MouawkE, N. Y., October 3, 1883. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

I have thought of wr'ting to you ever since I received the pretty 
Christmas card, for, which I am very much obliged. I sprained my 
ankle over five weeks ago, and cannot walk any distance without a 
crutch, and at first I could not walk at all without two. 

In July | went to East Bridgewater, near Boston, to see my uncle, 
I went to Boston and spent one day. We went to the Common and 
Public Gardens. I liked the Public Gardens rather the best, as there 
are a good many flowers there which are very handsome. The lake 
or pond is very pretty, and we took a sail areund it. We also went 
to the seaehore one day. 

I liad a flower-bed last summer, and aleo this. 

Last suramer I had poppies, pansies, nasturtiums, mignonette, and 
eweet-peas. This summer I had a large bed of nasturtiums, and 
gathered nearly a pint of seed, also some China pinks and pansies. 

Last winter I had tulips and crocuses in the house, but the tulip 
buds all blasted, and I only had on2 or two crocus blossoms. 

‘This winter I have some ferns, 

Papa and mamma are coming to New York soon, and we are going 
to send you something sweet. 


From your affectionate niece, STELLA QuINBY R. 


Let me tell you what to do the next time you sprain 


your ankle. Put it immediately into as hot water as you 
can bear, and keep it wrapped in cloths wet in hot 
water fora day. In some severe cases I have known 
that treatment to work an almost entire cure. Of 
course there wou!d be weakness for some days, and 
even weeks, but the pain and swelling were relieved and 
the ankle ysed in two or three days with but little help 
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from a cane. I shall watch for the ‘‘ something 
sweet.” 


Monawk, N. Y., October 2, 1883, - 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I received two cards from you last Christmas, but as there is but 
one of me I think you must have my name down twice. I hada 
flower-bed last summer, and had .nore catnip than anything else. 
The catnip had gone to seed and came up before the flowers did. I 
had sweet-peas and phiox. I had better success with my flowers 
thissummer. I have sweet-peas, phiox, and portulaccas. My sawect- 
peas are not very nice or sweet. We have an old cat and two kittens; 
the old cat has not any name in particular, but the kittens are Midget 
and Mopsey. Yoar niece, Katy H. R. 


I do not know how the mistake about the cards 
could have happened. It is too bad your sweet-peas 
were not a success. Did you plant them early enough? 
Mine were too late, and they blossomed but little. If 
I have a garden next year I must plant a great many 
sweet-peas very early, for I like them very much. A 
large bunch of them tied loosely togeths: makes an 
exquisite bouquet. 


Wasiosa, Minn., September 15, 1883. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

May I be one of your little nieces? I am eight years old. We 
live in a little grove in Minnesota. Papa takes ‘* The Christian 
Union,” and I like to read the letters. Some of the young men here 
shoot birds, squirrels, and rabbits. Will you please organize a 
society among your little nephews and nieces against shooting them? 
I have two sisters and six brothers; we have two cate and a New- 
foundland puppy, and lots of chickens and turkeys. I ge to Sunday- 
school, and to school half of the day. In the afternoon I read French, 
and practice music, and help mamma some, and play some. I must 
stop now. From your would-be niece, 

Mary Havezsria 8. 


I should very much like to have such a society orga- 
nized. Shooting is a cruel sport, I think, and all the 
excuses about getting the creatures for food are worth 
nothing in ordinary cases. Let us hear from any one 
who will agree not to use fire-arms for pleasure. 1am 
going to let your cousins see your papa’s note to me. 
To think that there should be any doubt as to whether 
lam I! 


Dear Aunt Patience ; 

There was a discussion in the household whether you were * truly” 
anybody, andif the letters to you were *“*madeup.” Young Lord 
Macomber, who is fourteen, and studies Greek and German at the 
seminary, ruied that you were you.——-Young Halle was quizzed to 
know where she get her letter, andehe replied, ** Out of my own 
mind. ” 

God bless you! You are doing a wholesome work for the children. 

HALue’s Papa, 


September 17, 1883, 


Dear Aunt Patience ; 

I would like to be one of your nephews. We have some flower- 
seeds to send you to give to some children that have nothing to 
amuse them. There were some thieves in our woods and our men 
went ont to look for them. We have a carpenter at work for ua, 
and he has built us a chicken-house. 

From your loving friend, JOHN R. 8, 


You have done well for a seven-year-old boy. I hope 
you caught the thieves or drove them so far away 
they will never come back again. 


CoRNWALL HoLiow, Conn., October 23, 883 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

I have been going to write to you, but have not taken time before. 
We take The Christian Union, and I like the stories, We have ene 
old cat. She bad three kittens, and something killed them. We live 
onafarm. We have four horses ; their names are Kittie and Molly and 
Gene and old White. We have thirty-one little pigs, and twelve big pigs. 
We have four flower-beds. Our school is out for vacation ; it is go- 
ing to begin this Fall. I study arithmetic, reading, spelling, geog- 
raphy, and language. 1 wish you would ask some of the nephews 
and nieces if they ever saw anybody weave. I saw some one weave, 
and I saw a big spinning-wheel anda little one. In the farm-house 
is a little baby boy. Hoping you will let me call myself your niece, 

I am yours, CiaRa B. 8. 


Did you read about the weaving I saw lately? You 
must have a very happy life with so much that is 
pleasant around you. A farm is the very best place 
I know for a child to be happy in. Have you a 
brother Harry? I had a package of flower-seeds 
from some one, who is, I suspect, of your family. If 
so, please thank him. 


New RocHeE.ug, N. Y., September 10, 1883 
Dear Aunt Patience ; 

Do you remember that I promised to send you some money of 
my own sometime? Well, I have a dollar at last, and mamma says 
she will send it for me now, as another party of children are going 
West soon, and perhaps it may help to add one more to the party. 
Mamma is writing this for me, as I have not yet learned to write. I 
shall be six years old the second of next month. 

I think, from the pretty card wnich you sent me, and for which I 
wish to thank you now, that I may consider myself one of your 
littie nieces ; may I not? Yours lovingly, Bessiz May. 


Thank you for the money. Please print me a letter 
yourself as soon as youcan. I want to see your own 
work. Thank your mamma for her share in the letter. 
If you could have seen, as I did, the group of boys 
which were described in The Christian Union a few 
weeks ago, you would feel very glad to do anything 
to get them away from their miserable, homeless, evil 
life into something better. 


Younestown, Ohio, September 24, 1883. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I live in a place called Youngstown, in the northeastern part of 
Ohio. It has over 25,000 inhabitants, and it is a very busy town. 
I wrote to you quite a while ago, but I suppose you do not remem- 
ber me, you have so many nephews and nieces. I go to select 
school, and study reading, spelling, geography, history, language. 
and arithmetic. My teacher’s name is Miss Pearson ; she has taught 


for over seventeen years, and is an excellent teacher. I am fourteen 
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years old, and have only one sister; she is seven years older than I 
am., This summer I took quite an extensive trip to Saratoga Springs, 
Manhattan Beach, and West Point. up the Hudson, and up Lake 
George. We stayed overa week at Saratoga, and I liked it exceed- 
ingly. I did not like the water. We drove out to Saratoga Lake. 
It is a very pretty little lake, and is three miles long. They have 
row-boats and also a steamer that you can go on the lake with. 
One day, while I was at Manhattan Beach, I went in bathing, but 
I did not like it, fora big wave went under me and I thought I was 
almost drowned. It frightened me, and I will never go in again as 
long as I live. The day we went up Lake George was most delight- 
ful. We had our dinner on the boat, and spent the whole day, in 
fact. 
Well, I think I had better close, for my letter will be tgo long. 
Sincerely yours, Juuia H. A. 


I advise you to take the very first opportunity you 
can find for learning to swim. It is best to conquer 
your fear. Although you may not choose to bathe in 
the surf, it is a great advantage to know enough 
about the water so that if any accident puts you there 
you will not add to the danger by being frightened. 
What a good time you must have had! Thank you 
for telling us about it. 

Gortuic, Colo, September 18, 1883. 
Dear Aunt Patience; 

I would like to be one of your nieces, I am seven years old. | 
have two little brothers—one is Johnnie ; he is five years old; the 
other is Edgar; he is two yearsold. i goto school. I read in the 
third reader. We have a new set of school maps. I can bound Colo- 
rado, and tell the capital. We have fourteen scholars in our school. 
We went down to Cement Creek, to camp, and got lota of stalactites 
fromacave. Grandpapsa takes The Christian Union, and I like to 
read the letters that are written to you. I must close. 

With love, WINNIE W. W. 

What are stalactites? Do they grow? or are they 
animals? I think I have heard of them before, but 
my memory is not so good as it was once, and I should 
like to have it helped a little. Hlow many of my 
nieces have seen these things, and gathered them as 
Winnie did? You are sure, Winnie, you did not make 
up that name, and you don’t pronounce it stay-lace- 
tite, do you? It really looks like a made-up name. [ 
shall be in a hurry to hear about it. If it were not 
as late at night and I were not very sleepy, perhaps I 
could remember where I have heard of them. 


Co._rax, Wash, Ter., September 8, 1883. 
Dear Aunt Patience; 

Robbie B. B. desires to send ten cents to Charity, instead of buying 
peppermint drops with it next week, when we go totown. He now 
reads in four and more letters, which corresponds with his four 
years’ residence on this globe ; when he reads correctly we usually 
give him candy as a reward ; but now he will read without it fora 
time. He may soon be able to write you himself, as he reade the 
lessons in writing in his Reader, and thanks you, for the beantifa! 
Christmas cards you annually send him. He yet sings—now learning 
the choruses, and sometimes the first verse of the hymn or song. 

M. B. B. 


I am glad the candy money is put to better pur- 
pose. I hope nothing will be done to stimulate a four- 
year-old boy to read. Let him grow strong and be 
readier to learn rapidly by and by. My love to him, 
and tell him I shall watch for his first letter; but he 
must not hurry about writing it. 


Affectionately, Aunt 


PUZZLES. 


REVERSALS, 

1. Reverse a town in Italy, and have an exclamation expressive of 
sorrow. 2. Reverse a living, organized being, and have (in botany) 
the blade of aleaf. 3. Reverse the bed of a beast, and have a Span- 
ish coin. 4. Reverse a city of the Argentine Confederation, and 
have a range of mountains in Africa. 5. Reverse a kind of root, 
and have to drive back. 6, Reverse a market, and have a vehicle, 
7. Reverse a certain part of a coat, and have a aterile stamen. 

HORTENSE HavENTON. 
SQUARE WORDS. 

1. Animage. 2. A building. 3. A sign or indication. 4. Slow, 
mild. 

1. The given name of resins. 2. Exceedingly fleshy. 3. A shield. 
4. Star-wort. 5, To discover. 

HOUR-GLASS. 

1. Spitefal. 2. A bud. 3, A plant. 4. A nut-shell. 5. A letter. 
6. To-decline. 7. Foreign. 8. Aspecter. 9. Penetrabie. Centrals, 
a plant. 

Z1G-ZA@ PUZZLE. 

Acoss: 1, Abird. 2. Apiant. 3. Abird. 4. A city of Austria. 
5. Afruit. 6. A foreign cein. 7. Acityin New York. 8S. An ex- 
pression among sailors. 9. A fish. 10. A bird. 

Zig-zag from left hand corner : a plant, E. W. 

A DISSECTION. 

Take a title of office, and make from it a falsehood, a place, an 

abbreviation, a number, an occupant, an insect, another abbrevia- 


tion. 
DOUBLE ACROS@TI«. 


1. A plant. 2. A plant. 3. A bird. 4. An animal. 5. A fish. 
6. To decree. 7. Loathing. Primais,a plant. Finals, a plant. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF SEPTEMBER 27. 


L anie R 
& Enigma.—Speak not evil one of another, 


& 


| 
| 
| 
Mt 
Double Acrostic. Double Diamond. “ 
W abas H B K ; 
H indo O ERA VIE y 
I mpair R BRIC'‘'K—-K ILWNS§ 
T rapa N END | 
econ D 
P ampa 8 Square Wurd. 
O rphi O ROS E i 
Cula R G 
N ettl E S LOE it 
B anan A EYES8s 
I odis M 
L aunc E Cross Word. i 
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Sunday Afternoon. 


MORNING COUNSELS FOR MEN OF 
CARES. 


Obey, I beseech thee, the voice of the Lord, which I speak unto thee : 
80 it shall be well unto thee, and thy soul shali live.—Jer. xxxviii., 20. 


THIRD WEEK IN OCTOBER 


Alert Steadfustness. 


First Day of the Week.—Be watchful, and strengthen the 
things that remain, that are ready to die; fur 1 have 
( found no works of thine completed in the sight of God 
not found thy works perfect before 
Remember, therefore, how thou hast. received and heard, 

and hold fast and repent.—Rev. iii., 2, 3. 3 

Second Day.—Watch, therefore, for ye know not what 
hour your Lord doth come.—Matt. xxiv., 42. 

Third.—Not as though I had already attained, either 
were already perfect; butI1 follow after, if that 1 may ap- 
prehend that for which I am also apprehended of Christ 
Jesus.—Phil. iii., 12. 

—Lest that by any means. .. I myself should be a cast- 
away.—1 Cor. ix.. 27. 

Fourth.—I count not myself [yet] to have appre- 
hended; but this one thing I do—forgetting those things 
which are behind, and reaching forth unto those things 
which are before ; I press toward the mark for the prize of 
the upward calling of God in Christ Jesus.—Phil. ili., 13, 14, 
Rev. Vers, 

Fifih.—We ought to give the more earnest heed to the 
things that we have heard, lest probe 4 
from them. 
them slip. —Heb. li., 1. 

Sizth.—That good thing which was committed unto thee, 
keep by the Holy Ghost, which dwelleth in us.—2 Tim. i., 14. 

Seventh.—The epirit of wisdom and understanding, the 
spirit of council aud might, the epirit of knowledge, and of 
the fear of the Lord.—Isa. xi., 2. 


ON GUARD. 

The splendid statue of Germania which crowns the 
hill of the Niederwald is the symbol of that tireless 
Vizilance which kept the ‘‘ Watch on the Rhine,” long 
years before the war with France, by incessant drill, 
by exacting discipliae, and by minute study of every 
detail of armament and warfare; it is by such alert 
steadfastness that great victories are won before the 
first gun is fired, and great nations saved before the inu- 
vading armies are enrolled. Not less does the life of 
the man of business require incessant watchfulness ; 
character, power to withstand temptation and resist 
evil, can never be accumulated to such a degree that 
the possessor can rest on what has been acquired. 
Each day brings its new difficulty, and each hour its 
new danger; every day’s transactions are full of perils 
to which one may yield in a moment of carelessness 
or weakness. The business man never closes his books 
of account until he goes out of business, and while 
those books are open he can never be off guard. In 
our largest jewelry establishment three men must 
combine their knowledge to unlock a single safe; 
each knows only a part of the combination, and a 
theft would involve the complicity of all. Even so the 
business man needs to set a threefold guard over his 
life, and to watch with tireless vigilance every door of 
temptation. 


DIFFERENCE OF MOTIVE. 


By Henry Warp BEEOHER. 

“The light of the body is the eye. If, therefore, thine cye be 
clear, thy whole body shail be full of light. But if thine eye be evil, 
thy whole body sball be full of darkness. If, therefore, the light 
that is in thee be darkuess, how great is that darkness,”—Matt. vi., 
22, 23. 

UCH stumbling has, in a small way, been occa- 

sioned by the translation of the term clear as 
“single,” so as to make the passage read, ‘‘ If thine 
eye be single.” The meaning unquestionably is this: 
If your eye is clear, then you will see everything per- 
fectly, and your body will be full of light; but if your 
eye is like a window grimed and spotted, then the 
light will be outside, and twilight or darkness will be 
inside. The whole is a figure by which natural sense 
teaches us the truth of inward seeing. Particularly 
the moral sense is here meant; that is, the conscience 
acting with the judgment. It is very difficult to find 
in the New Testament a passage which might be a fit 
text for our modern habit of thought on the subject of 
motives. This one comes as near to it as any that 
occurs tome. The difficulty is owing to the fact that 
the Oriental habit in this regard was not like ours. In 
olden times men did not accustom themselves to the 
same kind of iutroversion that we do; and they had 
not then the same questions raised that we have. 
Much of our habit of self-examination is modern ; if 
the general habit of examining is not modern, yet the 


methods of doing it are. A great many questions, 
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inconvenience, spring, especiaily with the young, from 
the subject of motives. 

What is meant by motive? And is the general im- 
pression founded on the use of that word a correct 
one? Ordinarily we understand by motive some object 
of inducement offered to us from without, by which 
our mind is affected. It is an influential object or 
thought addressed to us. Unquestionably, our feel- 
ings, our preferences, our choices, are influenced by 
things outside of us; but, after all, that which 
influences conduct is not the object of desire. It is 
the faculty of desire. Itis thatin you which is excited 
with desire by the presentation of any supposed good, 
or any evil that is chosen as a lesser evil. 

Motives, then, are merely the oceasions of desire. 
They are those things that wake up some one or other 
of our feelings. That with which we have personally 
most to do is the inward faculty itself. When, there- 
fore, we speak about the motives that have influenced 
us, it would be a great deal better and more satisfac- 
tory if we would train ourselves to speak of what 
faculties have been acting, and ask what part of our 
mind has been most appealed to. The reflective man 
may say, ‘‘I have been, to-day, moved through such 
and such scenes ; and what part of my mind is it that 
has been most stirred up? Is it reason? Is it love of 
approbation? Or is it my moral feeling, my conscience, 
my religious tendency?” A man may say, ‘I have, 
to-day, gone through a devious course, and various 
parts of my mind have, in turn, been exercised; and 
what part is it that has been most exercised? Is it 
pride? is it taste? is it affection?” Sometimes you 
would have to say, ‘‘ Anger has had possession of me 
all day long.” At other times you would be obliged 
to say, ‘‘ All day long I have been chafing and fuming 
under the influence of offended pride.” And at other 
times you could say, ‘1 have all day long been in the 
serene atmosphere of the higher feelings.” If we 
practice introspection, it is better to look at the primary 
faculties themselves, and learn to determine what part 
of our inward life has been most active during the 
day. 

Next comes up the question of the propriety of 
using certain parts of the mind, or, in other words, 
what are called good or bad motives. There is an 
impression among some that a conscientious Chris- 
tian person must always act under the influence 
of the highest motives. Many people, when they 
find that they have been incited to any course by 
the motive of praise, seem to think that there is an 
intrinsic wrong in it. They think that they should 
pursue every course from a sense of duty, from the 
impulse of some high moral feeling. Many condemn 
themselves because they think the motives are low 
from which they do things that it is their Christian duty 
to do. Now, there are constitutional arrangements by 
which certain proper courses of life must flow from the 
relations of particular faculties to those courses. For 
instance, in a matter of beauty, you are not bound to 
admire harmonious colors because it is your duty to 
admire harmony. You are not bound to admire sym- 
metry in forms because it is your duty to admire sym- 
metry. You are not bound to admire an exquisite and 
beautiful picture because it is your duty to admire 
whatever is exquisite and beautiful. It is perfecily 
proper that you should admire these things because 
God has made your mind with such a relation to the 
beautiful and exquisite and symmetrical and har- 
monious that it of necessity goes out in admiration 
after them. I am not bound to admire Beethoven’s 
Fourth Symphony because, being admirable, it is my 
duty to admire it. I admire Beethoven’s movements 
in his symphonies because the sense of music, the 
faculty of music, the feeling of musi>, or whatever 
you may choose to call it, in me, is made to be gratified 
by them. There is an adaptation between them and 
that part of my mind which has a relation to music; 
and it is normal and right. 

In life, sometimes, it is perfectly proper to act from 
the love of approbation; it is perfectly proper to act 
from a sense of pride; it is perfectly proper to act 
under the influence of self-esteem : just as proper as at 
other times it is to act under the influence of conscience, 
of love, of sympathy, of benevolence, or of any one of 
the primary faculties. It is not necessarily wrong to 
act from what are called secondary or lower motives, 
because there is a sphere in which it is right to follow 
the appropriate direction of every single faculty. 
There never was a string stretched across a harp that 
it was not proper for a man to sweep; and to say that 
there is any part of the human mind that is not proper 
to use is to charge God with being the author of sin in 
@ man’s Own soul. 

Of course there is a question beyond that; namely, 
when is it right to act from lower motives? That is 
an ethical question which you cannot discuss before- 
hand. It belongs entirely to another range of thought : 
that which relates to the relative order of the facul- 
ties whose voice we are to hear, and whose direction 


giving rise to much inquiry and debate, and to some | we are to follow. 


SAUL CHOSEN KING:' 


By Lyman ABBOTT. 

‘The Lord seeth not as man seeth, for man looketh on the outward 

appearance, but the Lord looketh on the heart.”—1 Sam. xvi., 7. 
HE forms of looking up to God for his counsel and 
his help may cover two very different and very 
antagonistic experiences. We may go to God emptied 
of our own self-will, and seeking to know what is his 
will, that we may do it; willing to be led into apparent 
misfortune and disaster, and to be made to suffer and 
to fail if suffering and failure can accomplish his pur- 
pose. If we so come to him we may be very certain 
he will lead us, perhaps not in the way we would have 
gone, but in the way he would have us. But we very 
often come to God, not to find out what he wants, but 
to get his aid in accomplishing what we want; we de- 
sire, not to bend our will to his, but his will to ours, 
and to get the aid of his wisdom and bis strength in 
pursuing our own chosen way. In such cases I think 
he often gives us what we ask, not becauso our way is 
a good way, but because we can be taught the folly of 
it only by being allowed to pursue it, and can be better 
taught by being given every aid and facility in the 
pursuit of it. He thus seems to have treated the chil- 
dren of Israel when, in spite of the protests of Samuel, 
though partly because of the corrupt and evil behavior 
of Samuel’s sons, they renounced the free institutions 
which God had given them, and resolved to adopt in 
place thereof amonarchical government like the nations 
around about. Let them have their way, said he to 
Samuel; only let them enter upon it with their eyes 
open; protest solemnly unto them and show them the 
character of the kings that shall rule over them. 
Samuel did as he was bid; but the protest was of no 
avail; the people were set upon having aking. God, 
who even in the wilderness would not accept the posi- 
tion of civil ruler until he had been accepted by the 
vote of all the people, yielded to the deposition which 
they now demanded, and, if I may so express myeelf, 
set to work to aid them to find such a king as they de- 
sired to have. He aided them in the choice, not, as in 
the case of David; selecting according to his own 
judgment, but sclecting according to theirs, and bring- 
ing before them a man whose qualities were regal 
according to the conception of royalty which the 
people possessed. 

The story of Saul is one of the most tragic, as it is 
one of the most attractive, in the Old Testament. In 
its entirety this Jesson can be learned only by compar- 
ing the three episodes in bis life suggested for our 
study in this course of lessons by the International 
Committee: the choosing of Saul; the disobedience 
of Saul; and the death of Saul. But it is only the 
first of these episodes that comes under our attention 
to-day. 

When Saul first appears upon the scene the qualities 
which he exhibits are such that we have no cause to 
wonder at the popular enthusiasm which his appear- 
ance excites. He is head and shoulders above the 


multitude; this stature, accompanied, as it undoubted- 


ly was, by great physical strength, was itself no mean 
qualification for leadership in such an age and among 
such a people. Science had not yet given to the war- 
rior the equipments with which he has since been fur- 
nished, and the man who in battle could deal the heav- 
iest blow with a battle-ax was the man to lead the 
army and te inspire it with courage. Little chance 
then, humanly speaking, for the mastership among 
men in military affairs of a ‘‘ Little Corporal.” Saul 
is a8 modest as he is great, and possesses that power 
of reticence which is one of the most marked evi- 
dences of self-control. When Samuel privately anoints 
him, kisses him, and teJls him that the Lord has ap- 
pointed him to be captain over his inhabitants, he 
says nothing, not even to his uncle when he returns 
from the fruitless quest for the asses. When the lot 
fails upon him and the people look for him to receive 
their acclamations, he, forewarned and anticipating 
what is coming, has already hidden among the baggage 
wagons of the court assembly, from which he is 
brought forth shy, reluctant, hesitating. When some 
dissatisfied ones withhold the gifts which are tokens of 
homage to their king, he holds his peace and abides his 
time. These are the qualities of a man who possesses 
the elements of moral as well as of physical strength. 
He shows courage, too, and when the Ammonites come 
up in force against one of the trans-Jordanic towns, 
and the children of Israel, cowed by their long sub- 
jection, have no heart to rise for the succor of their 
brethren, Saul rouses their courage by threatening all 
recreants who do not respoud to his call for the militia 
with death, puts his own heart of courage inio this 
flock of sheep, comes on the besiegers with a dash, and 
scatters them so that not two of them are left together. 
He is a man of humanity, too, and when, after this 
victory, the people demand the execution of the grum- 
blers, he refuses. Up to the time of this victory it would 
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appear that he had not even taken the proffered crown ; 
but now he goes down to Gilgal and accepts it. What 
more could the people ask for a king than these quali- 
ties of martial strength, modesty, self-control, courage, 
and humanity ? 

But I Jook in vain in all this account for any indi- 
cation of that piety, that godliness, that heart of devout 
trust, that purpose of willing obedience which is the 
root out of which all other virtues must needs grow, 
and from which they must needs receive their life, or 
they will be like flowers cut at the stock, and stuck, not 
planted, by children in their garden of sand. The 
sacred writers draw no moral from their stories; they 
narrate the events as they were witnessed by the eye 
and heard by the ear, and leave us to find their true 
spiritual interpretation. It appears, however, tolerably 
clear from the narrative in 1 Samuel x., that Saul’s 
previous reputation had not been that of a man of God. 
Samuel promised to him that the spirit of the Lord 
should come upon him and he should be turned into 
another man. The sacred narrator tells us that in 
going on that journey for his asses God gave him 
another heart, and when he came among the prophets 
it was a matter of surprise that such a man should be 
found in such fellowahip, and the surprise was so great 
that it passed into a national proverb, ‘‘Is Saui also 
among the prophets?” All this indicates a reputation 
and a character far from godly; it indicates also that 
God, who saw in him qualities which fitted bim for the 
kingship, sought, by the presence and power of bis 
spirit, to stir up in him and to confer upon him the 
diviner qualities of faith, and trust, and godly allegi- 
ance. But there is no indication that Saul responded 
and accepted that gift of God which was offered to 
him. He knew, for all the nation knew, that Samuel 
had, in God’s own name, protested against the estab- 
lishment of the monarchy; he knew that the father of 
all the prophets had foretold to what character the 
king to be appointed would certainly come. He knew 
even when he was chosen by lot that the choice of him 
as king was the dethronement of God as king, whose 
place as civil ruler of Israel the new king was to take. 
Had his modesty been a godly humility, and his hero- 
ism a godly courage, he would have joined with Sam- 
uel in his protest, and would have refused to take the 
crown which a people recreant to their own free insti- 
tutions offered to put upon his head. He did not, like 
Napoleon the Third, seize it by a Coup d’ Htat; but 
neither did he, like Washington, refuse it with patri- 
_ Otic indignation. Nor when he accepted it do we find 
in his history the record of any such prayer as David 
uttered when called to the throne of Israel,' nor any 
prayer for guidance, nor any public acknowledgment 
before the people for the victory won before Jabesh- 
Gilead. 

If I have read aright the secret of Saul’s strength and 
weakness, the lesson it conveys needs no interpreta- 
tion, Only application. If we would have a well- 
ordered nation, in our own political conventions and at 
our own polls we need to follow the counsel of Jethro to 
Moses, and provide not merely able men, but ‘‘ such as 
fear God; men of truth, hating covetousness.” The 
superficial excellencies which attract popular ap- 
plause are not adequate and sufficient qualifications for 
leadership in a nation. This is the first lesson. | 

The second is & more personal one. ‘‘ Let him that 
thinketh he standeth take heed lest he fall.” The 
moral virtues—modesty, self-contro], heroism, human- 
ity—are not suflicient to save the character from wreck 


and ruin in the tempestuous scenes of this mortal life 


unless they are rooted in God himself by a devout and 
vital faith working through obedience to him. 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 


SAUL CHOSEN KING.—1 SamveEt x., 17-27. 
By Emity MILLER. 


\HE people of Israel did not choose their own 
king. They expected Samuel to choose forthem, 

but Samuel left the whole matter to the Lord. - All his 
life he had asked him for counsel, and done nothing 
without his orders. So he went on with his work, and 
waited for the Lord to tell him what to do next. By 
and by the Lord, in a very strange way, sent a young 
man named Saul to Samuel, and told him this was the 
man he had chosen to be king. He was not a great 
warrior, or a very wise man ; he did not even belong to 
one of the most powerful tribes, but to the very small- 
est of all. But God prepared him for his work by 
putting his Spirit into his heart, and changing him so 
that he was like another man. And if he had only 
kept his heart right, so that God’s Spirit could dwell 
there, he might have been a good king like David, and 
God would have helped him as he helped David. The 
people of Israel did not know that God had chosen 
Saul. No one knew it but Samuel and Saul himself. 


' See Psalm cxxxix., which is believed by scholars to have been 
composed at the time of Davyid’s accession to the throne; see also 
2 Sam, il,,1. 


Samuel called a meeting of the people at Mizpeh. 
That was the place where they had fought and con- 
quered the Philistines, and near by was the great stone 
Ebenezer set up to say, ‘‘ Hitherto hath the Lord 
helped us.” When they saw it they must have been 
ashamed to remember how they had said they wanted 
to have a king, and be like other nations; or perhaps 
they did not even notice it, they were so anxious to 
know who would be king. Each one of the elders 
hoped his tribe would be chosen, but as they stood 
there before the Lord he did not choose Reuben, al- 
though he was the oldest, or Simeon, or Judah, but 
he passed by all the other tribes, and took the tribe of 
Benjamin, the very weakest and smallest. Then out 
of all the families of Benjamin he chose the family of 
Kish, Saul’s father, and at last he chose Saul himself 
as the man who was to be king. But when they came 
to look for Saul, they could not find him. He was 
afraid to undertake so great a thing as to be king of 
Israel, and so he had gone away and hidden himself 
among the tents and baggage of the people who had 
come up to Mizpeh. 

They found him, and brought him out, and made 
him stand among the people, and Samuel told them to 
look at their king whom the Lord had chosen. He 
was almost a giant, and as he stood there, a head and 
shoulders above all the rest, they saw that there was 
no one like him among all the people, and they 
shouted, and said, ‘‘God save the King.” Some of 
them were not at all pleased, but they did not say any- 
thing then. They all waited while Samuel told them 
how the new kingdom was to be conducted and what 
the laws were to be. Then Saul went quietly home to 
Gibeah, with a little company fof his friends, whose 
hearts had, like his own, been made wise by God. We 
hear of him working in the fields, and bringing home 
the great herds of cattle just as he usedto. This was 
not at all the kind of king the people wanted. They 
wanted him to live in a palace, and have a great many 
of them to live with bim, and call out a great army to 
fight with their enemies. So when they saw him 
going about his work, dressed in his plain clothes, 
they despised him. The princes of Judah thought 
Samuel should have chosen one of them, and all the 
bad men said they would not have Saul for their king. 
Whea «a king was cbosen it was the custom for every 
one to bring him some present of gold or silver, or 
something valuable, but these would not bring any- 
thing to Saul. The new king heard of their words, but 
he was very wise, and he did not say anything. He 
was humble and obedient, and so he waited until God 
should give him further orders. He understood very 
well that God was the real King of Israel, and that he 
was Only his servant, and while he remembered this 
he was safe and blessed. | 

Afterward, when the time came for Saul to lead the 
peop’e against their enemies, he showed that he was a 
brave mana and a good soldier, and the people were so 
delighted with their new King that they wanted him to 
put to death all the men who had spoken against 
him. But Saul would not listen to them, and he re- 
minded the people that it was not he, but the Lord, who 
had overthrown their enemies. Even Samuel was 
pleased with the new king, aud rejoiced with all the 
people before the Lord. They proclaimed Saul to be 
king, and had a great feast, and quite forgot that they 
had done wrong in asking for a king. 


THE GOOD FIGHT OF FAITH: 


HERE does the struggle lie? Where it did, and 

where it ever will lie—in the conquest of self 

for God, which is: first, to accept faith in God as the 

highest condition on earth of a human being; and, 

secondly, to subordinate in the pursuit of it, either for 

use or temporary subjugation, every facuity, every 
passion, and every circumstance in life. 

In regard to the first, we may say at once that faith 
will never become theirs who place it lower than the 
highest state of man. If it be objected that it is 
scarcely fair to the present condition of the human 
mind to insist upon a prejudgment on the nature of 
Christian faith before we begin to examine its claims, 
we may answer that the prejudgment on which we 
insist affects not the premises of the examination, but 
the motive of it. Wedo no! say, before you begin to 
investigate the subject you shall assume that it is true, 
but you shall assume that if faith in God be a reality, 
the realization of that faith is the highest conceivable 
state of man. In the midst of our frailty and the 
mortifying boundaries both of life and of mind—en- 
tailing upon all, even upon those who are most fortu- 
nate, the consciousness of perpetual failure in seeking 
to attain one’s hopes—we have the glimpses, if not the 
definite prospect, of a better life. We are able to con- 
ceive of a life which, eould it be attained, would be 
perfect ; and that perfect life which we sometimes 


1 From * My Sources of Strength,” by the Kev. E. E. Jenkins. 
(New York: Cassell & Co., Limited. ) 


shape to ourselves is never the victory of unbridled 
passion and a prolonged triumph of self. No intelli- 
gent man in his sober moments thirsts for a heaven 
like this. That to which a man would wish to give 
immortality is the consciousness of mental growth 
—a rare and beautiful pleasure—and the joys of 
friendship, when the union of two minds is based 
upon love and identity of pursuit, and is cherished 
by mutual help and gladdened by mutual discov- 


eries of excelience, ss the hidden graces and worth ~ 


of character come more and more into light. These 
are what no honest and thoughtful man, let him 
belong to what nation he may, and profess what be- 
lief he may, would willingly let die. This has been 
the heaven of rational men in all countries, where 
there has been no surer light than human reason. - It 
has engaged the speculations of the deepest thinkers, 
apd inspired the best literature. If, then, the con- 
sciousness Of mental growth and the joys of a noble 
friendship are states of life which every educated 
mind conceives to be the sublimest happiness of which 
we are capable, where is the difficulty in assuming 
that faith in God, supposing that such a thing exists, 


is the highest state of man? For niental growth” 


and the joys of friendship are the fruit of the fel- 
lowsbip of man with man, of mind with mind. But 
we are supposing the fellowship of man with 
God, the creator of mind; who planned its person- 
ality with the faculties, passions, and conscience 
which constitute that persouality ; who framed for its 
habitation a body, who made the outside world, and 
ordained that wonderful system of impressions by 
which the spirit of man is connected with external 
nature and educated by it. 

We cannot believe this and hold it fast without a 
struggle, though this struggle is not comparable to 
the conflict which we shall have now to consider. 
There are not many persons who find it difficult to ac- 
cept faith in God as the highest condition on earth of 
a human being, and even those who do may discover 
the source of their difficulty in the second part of our 
subject, to which we shall now invite the grave and 
earnest attention of the reader; viz., that, in seeking 
to obtain and preserve faith in God, we must subor- 
dinate, either for use or temporary subjugation, every 
faculty, every passion, and every circumstance in life. 
Here is the fight of faith ; we do not contend here with 
metaphysical objections, or with the obscurities and 
imperfections of rational evidence, but with hurtful 
lusts which war against the eou!, with pride and undis- 
ciplined desire, with those idols which the miad makes 
for itself and which gratify its covetousness, its sloth, 
its envy, its bigotry, its self-glory, and ils hatred of sub- 
jection. Here the contest is with self. If, in seeking 
faith with God, thy right eye offend thee—for let us 
quote from His teachiag who knew what was in man 
—if that which belongs to thee, which was ereated by 
God himself for thy use, is perverted from its use, and 
interferes with that within thee which is higher than 
itself, mortify it, put deata into it, even though its 
disuse mar the symmetry of thy life. It is more 
profitable for thee that thou shouldst do withuut it; it 
is for higher interests that these temporary losses and 
humiliations must be incurred. Observe that every 


man must determine for himself what is the stumbling- © 


block of his path Our Lord, by suggesting three, the 
right eye, the right hand, and the foot, covers every- 
thing which is supposed to minister to pleasure and 
advancement. By treating rudely the most delicate 
and sensitive organ of the body, and by disabling that 
which gives uprightness, support, and locomotion to 
the frame, the Divine teacher shows that the finest and 
most cultured sentiments may be in our way; and that 
the strongest and, considered in themselves, the noblest 
principles, principles which were made to lead men on, 
may have a fatal bias, and make them step aside in- 
stead of marching forward. [I need scarcely add that 
our Lord intends also to indicate the exquisite suffer- 
ing of the self-mortification which he demands. It is, 
in the first instance, personal, solitary, and c olonged 


agony. 


Christ is the essential genius and power of our daring, - 


of our endurance, of our success. He takes part with 
us in any honest resistance which we make to evil ; 
and there can be no victory without him. He agonized 
to enter the strait gate of submission—‘‘ Father, not my 


will, but thine, be done ”—that when you should be in 
the anguish of an eager yet doubtful endeavor to sur- 
render your will to heaven, his sympathy and omnip- 
otence might ensure your triumph. 

You who are discouraged because you have so often 
been defeated, and find it hard even to revive a reso- 
lution to try again, lift up one thought of prayer to 
Him, and he will descend and place himself at your 
side in a moment; and if [you will take him into your 
inner council of war, and place the cause of the con- 
flict into his hands, you shall never fall again! It is 
true that his arm and shield will never so act as to take 
from you the necessity of fighting; but the battle will 
no longer be yours, but the Lord’s. Every blow you 
give to lust, to covetousness, to pride, to untruthful- 
ness, you deliver in his name, and he will take care 
you shall deliver it in his strength.’ 
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IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 

We had at our Ministers’ Meeting. Monday morning, 
a second and revised edition of the meeting of the 
American Board at Detroit the previous week. There 
was a universal impression, judging from the reports 
made by brethren who went to Detroit, that the meet- 
ing was not up to its ordinary standard of spiritual 
-glow and spiritual power. Yet every one seemed to 
fee] that it was a great meeting after all; that the facts 
brought out by the committees sent to Turkey and the 
settlement of difficult questions relating to the man- 
agement of missions in that country were of the high- 
est importance, and well worth the time given to 


their consideration. We believe that we _ shall 
think more and more of the meeting the 
further we drift away from it. Still, we wish 


that a more popular tone had been given to it, 
and that in spite of the fact that the contri- 
butions of the churches to the Board are not yeta 
quarter as large as they ought to be and might be, and 
that only fowr men have been sent abroad the past 
year, we had been permitted to rejoice on the gain 
over previous contributions and in the remarkable 
spiritual blessings which many of the missions have 
received. We recognize the difficulty of managing a 
great popular gathering; and, notwithstandiog our 
inclination to criticise, are heartily thankful that the 
meeting at Detroit was so successful and so largely 
attended. The elections of President and Vice-Presi- 
dent give universal satisfac'ion here. 

The Rock River Coaference, which has been in session 
in Chicago for nearly a week, was chiefly remarkable 
for the resolution it passed in favor of prohibition and 
against license, whether high or low. The exact lan- 
guage of the resolution is as follows: ‘‘That we are 
unqualifiedly opposed to licensing the liquor traffic in 
any form, and that we do not recognize any circum- 
stances whatsoever as justifying us in favoring high- 
license legislation.” The added clause, ‘‘and that we 
heartily condemn the action of our clergy on the late 
meeting at Farwell Hall,” after a somewhat heated 
debate, was finally stricken out, and the remainder of 
the resolution was adopted by a vote of 66 to 39. The 
meeting in Farwell Hall, referred to above, was held 
nearly six months ago. It was a general meeting of 
the clergy of the city, at which resolutions were adopted 
asking the Legislature, then in session at Springfield, 
to pass the Hooper license bill, then under discussion. 
Though some of our Methodist friends, and one or two 
Presbyterians, were bitterly cpposed to the action, 
resolutions in favor of that legislation were adopted 
by a large majority, and were not altogether without 
influence in securing the excellent law now on our 
statute-books. The reso lution adopted by the Confer- 
ence is a rebuke to ministers of other denominations, 
who, while as earnest in their advocacy of temperance 
measures 28 their Methodist brethren, are yet not un- 
willing to accept the aid of high license in their 
battle against the use of strong drink. They believe 
that it would be better to secure the enforcement of laws 
already in existence than to clamor for the passage 
of ‘aws which, in our larger cities, at any rate, can- 
not be made effective for many a year, if ever. 
Other matters occupying the attention of the Confer- 
ence were chiefly routine: reports of work accom. 
plished during the year, the best methods for church 
extension, the increase of benevolence, etc. There was 
a good deal of interest in the choice of delegates to the 
General Conference, which meets at Philadelphia next 
year. The Rev. Messrs. J. H. Vincent, C. H. Fowler, 
W. A. Spencer, R. M. Hatfield, and F. P. McClelland, 
with Messrs. Orrington Lunt and Otis Hardy, were 
finally elected. The appointments, as usual, fail to 
satisfy all, but yet have been as wisely made, and as 
considerately as possible. The Rock River Confer- 
ence is a powerful body, and it casts its influence 
without fear or hesitation upon what it believes to be 
the right side both in doctrine and morals. 

Sunday morning Rabbi Hirsch, of the Reformed 
Jewish Church, preached an able and instructive 
sermon in commemoration of the two-hundredth anni- 
versary of the settlement of the Germans in Amer- 
ica, on the relation of the Anglo-American and 
the Anglo-German to the future religion and civili- 
zation of this country. He believes that the two 
races have a mission here; that the characteristics 
of the Germans are needed to supply the deficiencies 
of the English. ‘‘The contest between the two is 
well illustrated in the type of the respective Pilgrim 
Fathers, who were the forerunners of these two corps 
composing the center of the great North American 
army. The Pilgrims of Plymouth are men in whom 
the spirit of some of the Old Testament heroes seems 
to be aglow. For them life wears a stern countenance ; 

t is a constant battle with evil powers, which can be 
held in check only by unremitting efforts.” ‘The 
conception of life held by the German settlers on 
Penn’s land represents the prophetic element of the 
old Israel, while the Puritan’s creed harmonizes 
readily with the legalism of an Ezra and a Nehemiah, 


Not from withou. but from within did the Germans 
hear the voice of the Divine. The universe was not a 
battlefield of light and darkness, but as, within his 
soul, the microcosm, the sun of love kissed open the 
beautiful chalices of countless flowers, so without, in 
the macrocosm, love and light are the predominant con- 
structive forces.” ‘*To sum up the distinction in 
few words: the Anglo-American’s main function was, 
and is, to build up the outer world, the German’s to 
construct the shrine of the inner life.” The Anglo- 
American founds towns; the German, homes. The 
Anglo-American easily changes his profession ; the 
German, when once it is chosen, makes it his life-work. 
The ljatter gives himself to teaching in obedience to a 
divine call; the former only as a makeshift, till he 
can fisd a more profitable occupation. 

‘* Tt is gaid that the German is hostile to the cause of 
law, and order, and religion, but why? Because we 
Germans cannot but view the wild ‘ prohibition agita- 
tion’ arouad us in the light of fatal mistake. From 
within must come the word of the Iofinite. This is 
the German’s doctrine. Others would invoke the 
strong arm of the State to make the population moral. 
Laws must remain a dead letter unless they are the 
reflections of the moral sentiments of the community. 
The force to resist temptation must be endowed within 
man.” ‘* The German has studied his ‘ Kant’ to good 
purpose. Only upon the rock of the categorical impe- 
rative of our conscience can an active morality be built.” 
Robin Hirsch is one of the most thoughtful men in the 
West. His words carry great weight. His congre- 
gation is large and wealthy, and though he and our 
Methodist friends have little in common, the views of 
of such men as he must be taken into account if the 
nation is to be saved to morality and religion. 

Wednesday evening the Catholics celebrated the 
ninety-third anniversary of Father Matthew’s birth. 
The Vicar-General of the diocese presided. The at- 
tendance was large, and the address, by Father Hagan, 
recounting the services of Father Matthew, was as 
outspoken in favor of temperance as could be desired. 
There is certainly a growing sentiment in favor of 
temperance among the Roman Catholic population of 
the North west. 


THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CON- 
VENTION. 


HE present week has shown the same practica) 
spirit in the Episcopal Convention. Each day 
the questions coming before the Convention have been 
of importance, and have been treated in a quiet, com- 
mon-sense, and judicious manner; there has been no 
haste or nervous anxiety to finish that which required 
time, thought, and discussion ; there have been but few 
minutes wasted in useless discussion at any session of 
either House. 

The first question before the Convention on Tuesday 
was the report of the committee on the consecration of 
the Bishops-elect Potter, Randolph, and Knicker- 
bocker. A minority report was before the com- 
mittee, objecting to the consecration of Bishop-elect 
Randolph as Assistant Bishop of Virginia, because 
it was doubtful whether Bishop Whipple’s illness 
would result in permanent incapacity to fulfill the 
duties of his office. The Committee on the Prayer- 
Book, to whom was referred the change of leaving out 
the words ‘‘ Protestant Episcopal,” reported that in 
their judgment such alteration would be inexpedient. 
The Board of Missions convened; Bishop Lee, of 
Delaware, occupied the chair. The first report read 
was that of the Missionary Bishop of Hayti, and was 
read by Bishop Cox. The Episcopal Church in the 
United States, for the past twenty-two years, has car- 
ried on the work of the church in Hayti; for the first 
nine years bishops of the United States visited the 
Island, but since that time Bishep Holly (colored) has 
had charge of the work. There are thirteen ministers, 
with ten regular stations. Bishop Holly made an ap- 
peal for money sufficient to build churches and schools, 
promising that they would yield a most abundant har- 
vest. Bishop Dunlop, of New Mexico and Arizona, 
made a report of the work in that field; funds are 
needed to build homes for the clergy, and five new 
churches are an absolute necessity. The church at 
Santa Fé has a large congregation, and supports its 
rector well. The only debt in the Territory is one for 
$4,000 at Los Vegas. Bishop Brewer, of Montana, 
who was elected in 1880, made a most favorable im- 
pression upon the Convention; threeSyears ago, when 
he assumed the bishopric, there were in Montana four 
churches, one rectory, $30,000 worth of church prop- 
erty, and three hundred and seventy-five communicants ; 
to-day he reported eight clergymen, twenty-seven sta- 
tions, nine churches, three rectories, six hundred and 
eighty-six communicants, and a population of from 
eighty thousand to one hundred thousand. Washington 
Territory was represented by Bishop Paddock ; this 
missionary prelate’s jurisdiction is as large as the whole 
of New York, Maseachusetts, Oonnecticut, Rhode 


Island, and New Jersey combined. When Bishop 
Paddock took charge he found three clergyman where 
he now has ten; he has built and consecrated three 
churches. A friend stands ready to give $50,000 for 
the establishment of a school for girls, in the north- 
eastern section of the Territory, providing he can get 
$25,000 from the East; Bishop Paddock said this sum 
had been obtained. He has also been offered $25,000 
to establish a boys’ school, if he can obtain sufficient 
funds to erect a suitable building. Bishop Wilmer, of 
Alabama, presented the cause of the colored people of 
the South ; he thought this was a most propitious time 
for the church to make a special effort among the 
colored people of the South ; he was decidedly op- 
posed to separating the colored people in their worship 
from the whites; he believed in the education of the 
colored people; he believed in the education of a 
colored clergy. Bishop Lyman, of North Carolina, said 
that in his diocese a great deal had been done for the 
colored people, that at St. Augustine’s College, situated 

at Raleigh, there were one hundred and thirty-three 

students being trained as teachers; he also stated that 

four of these colored men were postulants for holy 

orders, and that there were now ten colored clergymen 

connected with the Protestaat Episcopal Church in 
the State; he said that there were numbers of colored 

people throughout the State ready to be organized 

into congregations as soon as men could be found 

to minister to them. Bishop Whipple, of Minnesota, 

presented a report of the work accomplished by the 

Woman’s Auxiliary Branch and Missions; they have 

raised over $1,000,000 in money and material for 

foreign aad domestic missions. The church was 

crowded to hear Bishop Whipple’s address; he spoke 

eloquently of the ambition of the Woman’s Auxiliary 

Branch for the establishment of churches and schools 

in mining districts, as well as among the heathen in 

foreign Jands, and of their great desire to open hos- 

pitals in outlying districts, where they are so much 

needed. The Church Building Fund Commission, 

which was brought inte existence in 1880 for the 

purpose, if possible, of raising a fund of $1,000,000 

within three years, which moneys were to be used in 

building new .churches in any diocese or mission- 

ary jurisdiction, have voted loans to twenty-nine 

churches and missions; two cases were reported 

where the churches were saved from _ sheriff’s 

sale by small loans. The sum raised this year has 

exceeded that of previous years, being $49,000. The 

first report from the Committee on New Dioceses was 

not favorable to making a division of the present dio- 

cese of North Carolina. The Rev. Dr. A. A. Watson, of 

North Carolina, from the Committee of Canons, re- 

ported favorably relative to the changing of the dio- 

cese of Illinois to that of Chicago. The report of the 

conference on the relation of the Church to the col- 

ored people of the South (held in Tennessee, July 

25-28) was presented by A. Toomer Porter, of South 

Carolina; it contained the draft of a canon to be 

presented to the Convention, providing that in dioceses 

containing a large number of persons of color, it shall 

be left for the bishop to constitute such congregation 

into a special organization under the charge of the 

bishop ; the report was referred to the Committee of 

Canons ; a number of amendments proposing changes 

in the Prayer-Book were referred to the proper com- 

mittees. 

At noon on Wednesday the House of Deputies 
formed a committee of the whole to consider the re- 
port of the Joint Committee on Common Prayer. Mr. 
Corning Judd, of Chicago, moved to strike out the 
words in the title-page of the book, ‘‘ Protestant Epis- 
copal Church,” and insert the words ‘‘ Holy Catholic 
Church.” After considerable discussion for and against 
such a change, a vote was taken, and the Convention, 
by a decided majority, voted that it preferred the name 
the church had been recognized by so far in her history 
in America; the vote stood 252 nays to 21 yeas. 

On Thursday a protest was received from the Rev. 
Dr. Houghton, of the Church of the Transfiguration, in 
New York, against making the Feast of the Trans- 
figuration on any other day than that observed by the 
churches of the East and West, namely the 6ta of Au- 
gust. When the house again organized as a committee of 
the whole to consider the report of the Joint Committee 
on the Book of Common Prayer, Mr. Judd, of Lllinois, 
moved to strike out the words in the title ‘* according 
to the usages of the Protestant Episcopal Church,” in- 
serting nothing ; the vote stood 73 in the affirmative, 
170 in the negative. The second resolution presented 
was as follows: 


** RESOLUTION II.—Resolved, the House of Bishops (or deputies) 
concurring, that the following changes be made in the introductory 
portion of the Book of Common Prayer, and that the proposed altera- 
tions be made known to the several dioceses, in order that they may 
be adopted in the next General Convention in accordance with the 
provisions of article 8 of the constitation : 

**(a) Conform the entries in the table of contents to the actual con- 
tents, as the same shall be finally determined. . 

“*(b) Substitute for ‘The order how the Psalter is appointed to be 
read,’ and for ‘ The order how the rest of the Holy Scripture is ap- 
poined to be read,’ the general order concerning the service of the 
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Chureh, including an enlarged table of Proper Psalms and a table of 
selection of Pealms, as shown in the book annexed. 

*“‘(c) Add to the calendar a feast to be entitled *The Transfiguration 
of OCbrist,’ and assign the same to the 18th day of January. 

** (d) Substitute for the present Lectionary the Lectionary con” 
tained in the book annexed. (This Lectionary is the same as the one 
reported by the Committee on Lectionary at this Convention. ) 

“(e) After the first paragraph of ‘ Rules to know when the 
movable feasts and holy days begin’ insert as follows: * But note 
that the full moon, for the purposes of these rules and tables, is the 
fourteenth day of a lunar month, reckoned according to an ancient 
ecclesiastical computation, and not the real or astronomical full 
moon.’ 

“*(f) Insert in the Table of Feasts, after the words * the Epiph- 
any,’ the words ‘ the Transfiguration of Christ,’ and after the words 
* St. Barnabas’ the words ‘ the Apostle.’ 

‘*(g) Substitute for‘the present eight tables for finding Easter 
Day the Dominical Letter, etc., the six tables given in the book an- 
nexed.”’ 

The report says, ‘‘ Hymns may be sung before and 

after every office in this book, and also before and 
after sermons; but only such hymns shall be used in 
this church as have been duly set forth and allowed by 
the authority of the same. Dr. Huntington thought 
the subject a very important one; he believed that if 
wrong doctrine ever crept into the church it would 
come through the hymnody; the Rev. Dr. Thrall, of 
Springfield, thought that there should be no restric- 
tions in the hymnody of the church; Dr. Adams, of 
Wisconsin, said he found more heresies and schisms 
in hymn-books than in any other books; he believed 
in freedom, but he did not believe in letting down the 
bars and allowing every minister to make hymns of 
bis own. After an expression of opinion from many 
other eminent divines the whole of section (+) was 
adopted by a large majority. Section (c), which was 
in relation to the Feast of the Transfiguration, was 
also the subject of much discussion; there was 80 
much discussion regarding the day when this festival 
should be held that it was decided to divide the ques- 
tions and vote whether the church should observe the 
festival of the Transfiguration; the vote was unani- 
mous in favor of observing that feast. The considera- 
tion of which day shall be celebrated, the 6th of 
August or the 18th of January, will be decided later. 
The Right Rev. John Medley, of Fredrickton, Metro- 
politan of Canada, addressed the House on Thursday. 
The House of Bishops concurred in allowing the Dio- 
cese of Illinois to assume the name of Diocese of 
Chicago. The House of Bishops voted on Thursday 
on the subject of the consecration of the bishops-elect 
in the cases of the Rev. Drs. Potter and Knicker- 
bocker ; the vote was unanimous in favor of the con- 
secration. After some discussion on the subject of the 
necessity for the election of an assistant bishop in 
Virginia, it was decided to consecrate Bishop-elect 
Randolph. The House did not concur with the House 
of Deputies in regard to the division of the Diocese of 
North Carolina. The canon on Organized Religious 
Societies was passed by the House of Bishops as 
adopted by the House of Bishops at the last meeting 
of the General Convention. The Woman’s Auxiliary 
reported progress, the amount raised in money during 
the past three years being upward of $400,000. 

At the Convention on Friday morning the Committee 
on New Dioceses reported adversely on the resolution 
to create new dioceses in Tennessee. Dr. Dix presented 
the memorial of several gentlemen of the Diocese of 
New’ York against jthe proposed change in the ratifica- 
tion in the Book of Common Prayer. A report was 
presented from the Committee on Canons that it was 
not advisable to drop the words ‘‘ Protestant Episco- 
pal”? wherever they occurred in the Prayer-Book or 
Ordinal ; the same committee reported against creating 
a Court of Appeals; they also reported that the Con. 
vention could take no steps in making it necessary 
that the churchwardens should be communicants of 
the church. A resolution was offered by Mr. Nash 
that the Joint Committee of twenty-one upon the 
Prayer-Book be continued until the next convention, 
with power to sit until the next recess, and to 
appoint and make known before the meeting of said 
committee any further amendment or alterations of the 
Book of Common Prayer which they may have agreed 
to report; the resolution was placed on the calendar. 
When the house of Deputies went into a committee 
of the whole on the Joint Committee of the 
Book of Common Prayer, it was unanimously agreed 
to restore the ancient festival of the Transfiguration to 
the calendar of the church. The Committee adjourned 
before a decision was reported as to the date of ob- 
servance. At the afternoon meeting the two Houses 
met as a Board of Missions ; a motion presented by the 
Rev. Dr. Schenck, of Brooklyn, for proposed changes 
in the missionary canon was carried; as the canon 
now stands it is optional with the foreign missionary 
bishop ; he ‘‘ may appoint ” Standing Committees ; in the 
case of domestic missionary bishops the canon is im- 
perative. The next subject was the appropriation of 
moneys to certain missions. The Board of Managers 
have from time to time made appropriations to certain 
independent churches without the power of knowing 
or finding out how the expenditures were made; a de- 
mand is{now made for a change of policy in this 


matter, and it is recommended that hereafter ali funds 
appropriated shall be acknowledged to the Board witb 
a detailed report of the disbursement and expenditure 
ef the same; the whole matter was laid upon the table. 
There has been some difficulty about the church in 
Mexico, and Bishop Riley will make a personal report 
concerning his work. On motion of Senator Edmunds 
the Board postponed the consideration of the Mexican 
question until the 23d. The House of Bishops have 
confirmed the election of the bishops-elect. The conse- 
cration of Bishop-elect Dr. Henry C. Potter for the 
Diocese of New York, will take place October 20, in 
Grace Church, New York City, the consecrator being 
the Presiding Bishop ; Bishop Williams, of Connecticut, 
preacher. 

The Conveation on Saturday morning voted on the 
date of the Feast of the Transfiguration ; the vote stood 
151 in fayor of August 6, to8Sagainst. A motion made 
by the Hon. Hamilton Fish to add the words ‘‘or to 
January 18, as may hereafter be determined” was lost 
by a large majority. Varions motions in regard to 
proposed changes in the Prayer-Book were referred to 
the proper committees. The House of Bishops heard 
the report of Bishop Bedell of Ohio in regard to the 
difficulties between the English and American church 
authorities on the troubles in Japan mission work. 
Lord Coleridge visited the Convention shortly after the 
adjournment. The Rev. David Buell Knickerbocker 


was consecrated Bishop of Indiana Sunday morning in 


St. Mark’s Church, Philadelphia. The ceremonies at- 
tendiog the consecration were very imposing. 


OCOHUROH GLEANINGS. 


(The Editors will be giad to receive items of news for these 
columns.) 


—The General Conference of the Free Baptists met in 
Minneapolis, Minn., on the 4th of October. A convention of 
delegates from all liberal Baptist bodies was called at the 
same place on the 2d for the promotion of acquaintance and 
co-operation in Christian work. There are several bodies 
included in this call, identical in faith and closely related in 
origin, spirit, and methods of work, altogether numbering 
from one hundred and fifty thousand to two hundred thou- 
sand. They are all thoroughly evangelical in doctrine and 
progressive in spirit. They formerly differed more from the 
larger body of Baptists than at present, objecting, as they 
always have, to ‘‘limited atonement,” ‘‘ passive regenera- 
tion,’”’ and prohibitory communion. They hold firmly that 
none but converted persons should be baptized, and that the 
only act of baptism is immersion, but they welcome all rec- 
ognized Christians to the Lord’s Supper, where the union of 
all saints in one mystical body is confessed. They are Con- 
gregational in church government, and allow no Presbyterical 
control of the churches whatever. The churches are general- 
ly associated by delegates in quarterly meetings, yearly meet- 
ings, and triennial general conferences, though not a few of 
them adhere to an annual association merely. The functions 
of these associations, by whatever name called, are advisory 
only. At the opening of the Conference a petition was pre- 
sented by the Free Baptists of Massachusetts and Rhode Island 
asking for the admission of delegates from those associations 
to the conference; also from Nebraska. The committee re. 
ported in favor of the admission of the delegates, and the 
report was carried unavimousiy. Pro*cssor Ramson Dunno, 
of Michigan, was chosen chairman. At the second day’s 
session the Cumberland Baptists of Central Tennessee pre- 
sented a communication asking for admission to the confer- 
ence; a similar communication was presented from Kansas. 
A Bureau of Church Extension will be formed at once, in 
compliance with the vote of the Con ference. 

—The eighteenth Annual Convention of the Young Men's 
Christian Associations of Massachusetts met at Springfield, 
October 4. There is a notable increase of the young men as 
delegates—less of them with ‘ high foreheads’”—and it is 
considered as a favorable indication for the work. The 
idea seems to be gaining ground thatit is best to have the 
Association distinctively ‘‘ by young men, for young men”— 
less of the more distinctively evangelistic labor, which has 
been a foremost feature of the work in years past. Mr. 8. 
M. Sayford, who has been the Secretary of the State Com- 
mittee for four years past, severed his connection with the 
Young Men’s Christian Association work at the Convention. 
Mr. Sayford has been a most effective worker, and has had 
not a little to doin the development of the special work by 
art for the young men. Feeling very decidedly that he is 
called to separate evangelistic labors, and having won the 
full confidence of Christian friends and the pastors of 
churches where he has labored, he realizes ‘‘a call’ for 
personal work for souls, as they may be reached by his in- 
fluence. Mr. Sayford possesses a very ready address, pleas- 
ing manner, and is a good speaker. His list of engage- 
ments, begining October 15, in Bangor, Maine, are full for 
the winter and spring. The address of the Rev. George H. 
Gould was one replete with interest, and listened to with 
closest attention ; the thought was the ‘‘ need of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association to carry on the work for Christ 
in saving the young men.” He stated that only one-tenth of 
the young men of Brooklyn were in the Sabbath-schools and 
churches ; there were four bar-rooms to one church ; six bar- 
tenders to one clergyman. In the Detroit Convention it was 


stated that four per cent. only of the young men of the land 


from fifteen to thirty-five were in the churches, out 0, 
seyen or eight millions. His discourse produced a deep im_ 
pression. The reports from the ‘* college work” are ex- 
ceedingly interesting, giving much encouragement in this 
branch of most important work. The general exercises are 


well attended, and there is earnestness of purpose that be- 
tokens much good for the future work in our Associations. 
On the subject of ‘‘ Work for Boys” there was manifest 
especial interest—‘‘ the good and the hoodlum,” the Prot- 
estant and the Catholic. The spirit of the Convention 
seemed to be, they were all boys to be saved. 

— By invitation of the Third Congregational Church of 
Middletown, Conn., an ecclesiastical council was convened 
on Wednesday, September 19, for the purpose of ordaiving 
Edwin C. Holman to the Christian ministry. The following 
churches were represented by their respective pastors and 
delegates: First Church, Middletown; South Church, Mid- 
dietown; Congregational Church, Middlefield; Center 
Church, Meriden ; First Church, Berlin ; First Church, East 
Haddam; Congregational Church, Cromwell; Kensington 
Church, Berlin ; First Church, Durham: the Rev. J. Webster 
Tuck, Middletown. Certain features of the proceedings are 
worthy of notice. It was voted, after prolonged discus- 
sion, to examine the candidate for ordination without instal- 
lation. This was done not because the church by whose 
invitation the council was convened was unwilling to invite 
Mr. Holman to its pastorate, but by request of the candidate, 
who thought that his connection with the church in question 
might be for a limited period of time only. The measure 
was adopted by a vute practically unanimous, one member 
of the conncil only voting in the negative. Their action in 
this respect was an exception to the usage of the Congrega- 
tional churches in Connecticut. The views of the candidate, 
though peculiar, were deemed orthodox. In regard to the 
being of God, Mr. Holman stated that there was only one 
proof from a philosophical standpoint. The nature of proof 
requires that it shall proceed from a higher toa lower. The 
finite cannot prove the infinite. The ontological argument 
thus comes into special prominence. God is because he is. 
As the natural world is apprehended by means of the natural 
faculties, so man discerns God through his spiritual nature. 
This knowlege is real and immediate. The knowledge of God 
is also confirmed by experience. In reply to a question, 
Mr. Holman stated that the arguments from creation and 
design are satisfactory so far as they go. They fail, 
however, to prove the Christian God, and should be consid- 
ered as manifestations rather than as proofs. Mr. Holman 
defined inspiration as ‘‘that operation of the Holy Spirit by 
means of which the man discerns divine truth that could not 
be apprehended without the aid of the Spirit.” Every 
Christian is inspired. The inspiration of the writers of the 
Bible is the same in kind, but higher in degree, than that of 
other Christians. The inspiration of the sacred writers was 
limited ; the finite cannot fully comprehend the infinite. 
But revelation as recorded in the Bible is complete for the 
salvation of mankind. Thus the Bible becomes the sole 
standard of faith and practice. The theories of dynaric, 
plenary, and verbal inspiration were rejected. Neverthe- 
less the writers of the Bible were assisted with regard to 
words, and in proof of this such words were cited as dikaio- 


sune and agape. The inspiration of the sacred writers was . 


gradual and progressive. The New Testament evinces a 
higher inspiration of its authors than the Old. The last 
half of the New Testament is superior to the first half. 
Peter's knowledge of Christ, no less than the faith of Paul, 
together with his understanding of eschatology, transcende 
that of the writers of the synoptical gospels. David, Solo- 
mon, and Isaiah experienced a closer communion than the 
writers of Job and Ecclesiastes. John the Be'oved better 
knew the heart of the Christ than Judas the brother. The 
Bible, as a whole, is the Word of God; but it is his word as 
revealed to men, and uttered under the guidance of the 
Spirit, and in their own individuality. The candidate was 
ordained to the ministry, and services were held the same 
afternoon. 

—About one hundred persons—more than half of whom 
were Presbyterian ministers—from New York, New Jersey, 
and Pennsylvania, assembled at the old Bruen homestead, in 
Amboy, to attend the dedicatory exercises at that place. The 
homestead has been presented by Dr. Alexander Bruen, of 
New York City, as a home for needy and aged ministers of 
the Presbyterian church and for their widows and orphans. 
It will be known under the name of ‘‘ Presbyterian Ministers’ 
House.” It was built in 1761 by the English Government, for 
the last colonial Governor of New Jersey. Funds have been 
raised to furnish and renovate the building, which contains 
eighty rooms ; twenty are now ready for occupancy. Seven 
aged ministers, three having wives, are now living there, and 
applications have been received and approved by the Board 
of Relief for several more. 

—At the Conference of the Puritan Congregational Church, 
held at Fredericktown, Ohio, recently, the Rev. Dr. M. W. 
McLane, of Steubenville, was very cordially received into 
fellowship. The minutes of the meeting stated that Dr. Mc- 
Lane’s theological opinions were clearly within the limits of 
the Congregational faith, and that they have found in him 
such spiritual force as set the seal of God upon him as a 
minister. 

—It was with a shock that the news of the sudden illness 
of the Rev. Dr. Ferdinand C. Ewer was received by his many 
friends. Dr. Ewer has been in poor health for some time, and 
his trip to Canada was undertaken with a hope that change of 
air and scene would be beneficial. On the morning of Oc- 
tober 7, Dr. Ewer was suddenly stricken with paralysis when 
preaching in Saint John’s Church, Montreal, and died 
Wednesday. Dr. Ewer was born in Nantucket, Mass., in 
1826. 

—The Center Church at Hartford, Conn., celebrated its 
two hundred and fiftieth anniversary October 11. The exer- 
cises were of an unusually interesting character, an historical 
address being given by the present pastor, Dr. George Leon 
Walker. 

—The Universalist Convention at Buffalo, N. Y., met Oc- 
tober 2, with representatives from one hundred ahd fifty 
parishes in the State. L. 8. Freeman, of Newport, presi- 
dent. 
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Deoks aud Authors. 


JANET’S FINAL CAUSES.! 

This author bas here produced an analytical treatise 
on the principal of final causes, which is intended to 
confront the most recent phase of science and of met- 
aphysics. Recognizing that facts alone no longer 
suffice in t!e debate, which has of late mainly shifted 
to the principles which are to interpret the facts, he 
seeks to trace the foundation, authority, limits, and 
significance of the principle of final causes. , These two 
questions he asks: Are there ends im nature? What 
is the explanation of them? His method is one of 
conspicuous candor; indeed, of a candor almost osten- 
tatious, involving at the start concessions of the prin- 
ciples so great that there is temptation to exclaim: 
Thies is chivalrous, this is magnificent! but it is not 
coniest. As we are most critical with those whom we 
love and prize, a8 we desire to subject to the severest 
tests those principles which we count the fundamental 
treasures of our whole spiritual estate, so this author 
comes to the doctrine of final causes, which underlies 
our Christianity and is essential even to our recogni- 

.tion of God and the moral universe, with certain ham- 

pering conditions, with consent that in its maintenance 
it shall subject itself to certain disabilities on the field 
of philosophy, and with the expectation that it shall 
still fully win the field. He aims to show that,in account- 
ing for facts universally conceded, a mechanical the- 
ory of the universe, however widely applicable, breaks 
down at some point; thence he will deduce the infer- 
ence that if mere mechanism cannot serve in this ac- 
counting everywhere, it is not the final principle of the 
universe, and, therefore, it cannot be the sole and final 
principle anywhere. This line of argument he devel- 
ops with marvelous fullness and force. With this 
metbod he reaches the fundamental propositions: (1) 
The final cause is not philosophically an @ priori prin- 
ciple, but an induction, a hypothesis; (2) the final 
cause is proved by the existence of certain combina- 
tions which are found in such accord with ends that 
to suppose these combinations independent of these 
ends would make all nature a mere accident; (3) the 
relation of finality once admitted as a law of the uni- 
verse compels us to the hypothesis that ascribes it to 
an intelligent cause. 

The common attempt to exclude final causes by 
showing the existeuce of physical causation, Professor 
Janet fully meets by proving that the two sorts of cau- 
sation in no degree antagonize or exclude each other. 
The exceeding importance of this result is evident. 

This work has been received with wide approval on 
the continent of Europe and in Scotland, has given 
delight to many Evglish and American scholars, and 
has taken its place as the standard treatise on this pro- 
found and important theme. In the special depart- 
ment which it treats it merits this honor. If the theme 
of final cause be taken in the dry light of philosophy, 
which is the eminent author’s purpose; if man be 
taken as a mere thinking machine, stripped of his 
actual moral and emotional elements, and even of his 
intuitional, except as these may operate in a mechan- 
ical or mathematical sphere; if the vast causations in 
human history remain unsearched ; if the universe be 
taken devoid of the meaning which every man feels is 
in it before he begins to prove or disprove by logic that 
it has any meaning—then in tbe special department of 
philosophy which is thus opened, this treatise easily 
holds the highest rank. It is amasterpiece of acumen, 
of discriminative, analytic, and inductive reasoning, 
of thoroughness in dealing with the details of all prom- 
inent systems, and in tracing those systems to their 
deepest essence. It is full of instruction and mental 
stimulus. It shows a scientific equipment at least 
adequate, with a metaphysical keenness and scope 
which give it an easy movement among the most 
tangled and difficult problems. The courage of its 
methods and the contrasted caution of its process are 
alike a surprise ; while in philosophic calm, and in 
the dignified courtesy toward opponents which per- 
tains to conscious strength, it isa model. Im style it 
is admirably clear and sufficiently concise, though in 
treatment it is not remarkable forcondensation. The 
English translation is praiseworthy. For its purpose, 
which we have indicated above, it is not surpassed, 
and we see not that it is likely to be. On iis chosen 
basis of principles its handling of the doctrine of evo- 
lution as variously presented by Lamarck, Darwin, 
Herbert Spencer, is masterly ; and its analysis of Kant, 
Hegel, and Fortlage, who has best developed Hegel’s 
principles concerning final cause, is exceedingly in- 
structive. 

While we speak in terms of admiration of this superb 
treatise, and are far from saying that its argument will 
not meet certain classes of minds as no other line of 


' Final Causes. By Paul Janet. Translated from the Second 
Edition of the French by William Affieck, B.D., with preface by 
Robert Flint, D.D., LL.D. Second Edition, (New York: Charles 
Scribuer’s Sons.) 


reasoning could, we desire to express our general dis- 
trust of the whole method by which the opposers of 
fundamental spiritual truth are allowed to choose the 
positions which its friends shall occupy, and to appoint 
all the lines of battle for both sides, and to limit the 
weapons to those which suit their own habit of war- 
fare. Even though various a priori principles be ruled 
out as distrusted by both sides, it is not thereby to be 
conceded that the perfectly and universally known 
facts of man’s moral and spiritual nature and history 
shall also be excluded from consideration. Man in his 
fullness as man has right in this debate. Man is one 
of our great factors in all our thought cf the universe 
and of its final cause. We are even moved to suggest 
that the time may have come to decide anew, in view 
of recent phases of this special debate which were 
unimagined by our fathers, what methods are @ priori, 
and why; and according to what principles and how 
far such methods are to be accepted or rejected. 
Even Professor Janet gives signs at times of drawing 
dangerously near to the acknowledgment and use of 
the principle which he at first discarded, though it 
will probably be judged that he has avoided an actual 
resort to it. At least to less trained thinkers a revision 
of the canon on the a priori would be of great help. 
We have spoken of this treatise as superb. Tiat 
adjective does not apply to the paper used in this issue. 


A NEW ANTHOLOGY.' 

Collections of English verse are now £0 numerous that 
he who ventures into a field already 80 carefully tilled 
must give good reason for his intrusion; but the two 
volumes of ** English Verse” which have just appeared 
make any explanation on the part of the editors un- 
necessary ; the attractiveness of the books and the 
general excellence of the plan justify the publication. 
The special features of this new anthology may be 
briefly stated : It is one of the largest, and will, there- 
fore, be one of the most complete, collections of Eng- 
lish verse that has ever been made; the division into 
five volumes of small size makes it extremely conven- 
ient, and removes the objection which always attaches 
to a large volume; its divisions and arrangements are 
simple and comprehensive, the different classes of 
poetry being indicated by the title of the volumes, and 
each volume presenting the poets in chronological 
order, with full indexes of authors, poems, and first 
lines. It has been the aim of the editors to supply 
omissions in existing anthologies, while at the same 
time retaining the familiar masterpieces which are 
common to all collections of English verse. The most 
valuable feature of the book is, perhaps, that it pre- 
sents a text which has been subjected to the most care- 
ful scrutiny and study, Mr. Linton having given him- 
self specially to this part of the work, and having 
made rigid and exhaustive comparison with the best 
text of the various poets. 

Of the two volumes now issued one is devoted to 
English lyrical poetry ‘‘ From Chaucer to Burns,” and 
the other to ‘‘ Lyrics of the Nineteenth Century.” Each 
volume in the series will be prefaced by an introduction 
by Mr. Stoddard, covering a general historical narrative 
of tae department in verse from which the volume is 
selected; another feature of each volume will be the 
glossarial and explanatory notes. The books are sold 
at one dollar each, and are models of unobtrusive ex- 
cellence in the way of printing and binding. 

This collection differs from those of Bryant, Dana, 
and Longfellow, in that it will include less purely popu- 
lar verse and more of the verse which has the stamp of 
classical excellence. It will find its constituency, like 
Ward’s ‘‘ English Poets,” among those who are already 
familiar with English verse rather than among general 
readers; it is, in a word, a less popular but a more 
carefully selected body of poetry. If the other volumes 
fulfill the promise of the two which have appeared, this 
anthology will take its place beside Ward’s ‘‘ English 
Poets,” as the very best collection for students of Eng- 
lish verse, and for all who desire to acquaint themselves 
with the historical development of our poetry in its 
most finished and classical examples. .Such a series 
of books, representing the taste and culture of two ed- 
itors so well qualified by natural endowments and 
training for the task, will be a treasure of wholesome 
pleasure and occupation in every household into which 
it may go. 


TWO CHOICE BOOKS. 

Tennyson’s ‘‘ Princess” has been something of a 
puzzle to those curious people who are always anxious 
to know in plain prose precisely what a poet means; 
to others of more imaginative temper it is a feast of 
delight in its peautiful imagery, its tender imagination 
and quaintness. It provokes the imagination by sug- 
gestions of pictures, and we are not surprised, there- 
fore, to find that the handsome new edition which 
James R. Osgood & Co. (Boston) have just published 
contains some notably good artistic work. The one 
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hundred and twenty wood-cuts which enrich this 
handsome octavo represent the work of such illus- 
trators as F. 8. Church, F. Dielman, Harry Fenn, 
A. Fredericks, and other equally well-known artists. 
The landscapes and backgrounds are done with a re- 
finement, delicacy, and sureness of touch which are 
characteristic of the best American work, and that is 
very good indeed; several of the illustrations are 
noticeably strong in treatment and poetic in spirit. 
The figures are less effective as a whole, though some 
of them are graceful and expressive. The architectural 
features of the poem are well represented by the 
artists, who have caught the subtle imagination of the 
poet and presented it in forms of elusive beauty. 
Taking the book as a whole, with the exquisite music 
of verse which it contains, the half disclosed and 
sometimes mocking suggestions of truth embodied 
in it, together with the interpretation of the illustrators 
and the beautiful art of the printers, it will take its 
place as one of the handsomest volumes of the season. 
Foremost among the modern hymns which the Chris- 
tian world carries in its heart as expressive of its spirit- 
ual aspirations is John Henry Newman’s “Lead, 
Kindly Light.” This beautiful hymn is entirely free 
from dogmatic and stereotyped phraseo'ogy and the 
jiteralism which defaces many popular hymns. It is 
a beautiful poem which came from the heart of a deep 
experience, and repeats the accent of the universal as- 
Pirations of humanity. It is with real satisfaction that 
one takes up the exquisite Jittle volume just pubjished 
by Roberts Brothers (Boston), in which George R. Haim 
and William St. J. Harper have combined their skill 
and gifts as illustrators and George T. Andrews his 
fine faculty of engraving. The frontispicce, ‘‘ Lead 
Thou me on” is the best contribution which Mr. Har- 
per makes to the joint work ; the other illustrations from 
his hand are suggestive, but strike one as being un- 
finished, and in one instance crude; the artist has, 
morover, failed to express the spiritual sense of the 
poem. Mr. Halm’s illustrations, which are printed in 
light brown or sepia, are notably fine. The symto'ism 
which the artist employs suggest interpretations with- 
out forcing them upon the eye, and is pervaded by a 
delicate imaginative insight and beauty which delight 
one the more the longer they are Jooked at; indeed, we 
doubt if anything has been done of late in the way of 
illustration quite £o original and beautiful. Mr. An. 
drews’s skill as an engraver is illustrated again in this 
dainty little volume, in which he has interpreted very 
clear!y and satisfactorily the thought of the artists. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. continue the Riverside Emer- 
son by the publication of the volume of essaye, Conduct of 
Life, and that notable volume of travel, Knglish Traits. They 
have also issued in the American Statesmen Series Allert 
Gallatin, by John Austin Stevens.——First in point of time, 
and certainly among the first in size ana beauty, of the heli- 
day books, is Poe’s Raven, illustrated by Doré. Harper & 
Brothers have given it a magnificent quarto, beautifully 
printed and strikingly bound. The same publishers have 
met the tastes of young readers of travel by anotber vol- 
ume of Mr. Thomas W. Knox's Boy Travelers in the Far 
ast ; it isthe fifth volume in an interesting series, and is 
profusely illustrated, like its predecessors, and describes ad- 
venturous travel through a continent which is rapidly ceas- 
ing to be unknown, on account of incursions of explorers and 
tourists. This volume belongs to a kind of literature which 
is thoroughly helpful, and in which amusement and in- 
struction are pleasantly combined. The Ball of the Vegetables, 
and other Stories, by Margaret Eytinge, is a book of de- 
I'ghtful variety, drawing its incidents from famlliar nature ; 
the turnip, the carrot, and the little brown dog 
jostle the rose, the lily, and the lobster in ite 
pages. It is printed in large, clear type, and the cover is 
stamped in a way to suggest the contents of the book.—— 
Charles Scribner’s Sons make another valuable contribution 
to the theological works of a day in Professor C. A. Brigg’s 
Biblical Study, which aims to be the guide for the intelligent 
layman, as well as the student and minister, in the study of 
the Bible. A sketch of the history of each department of 
biblical study is given, and the book is really the product of 
the author’s long experience as student and teacher. T'he 
Wisdom of Goethe, by Professor John Stewart Blackie, is a 
very attractive littie volume to the eye, and weighty beyond 
almost ail books of the day tothoughtful minds. The wise, 
luminous judgments of the great German poet on almost 


all subjects of thought have been collated by Professor 


Blackie, and are here put within the reach ot every intelli- 


gent reader. Fred, Maria, and Me, by Mrs. Prentiss, found © 


general favor on its first publication, and in a new edition is 
likely to extend the circle of its friends. The Cottage 
Kitchen, by Marian Harland, is a practical cookery book, 
prepared with special reference to the wants of young 
housekeepers and to people of ordinary means; the 
large experience of the writer qualifies her to speak with 
the weight of ample knowledge.——-D. Appleton & Co. bring 
out @ new novel by Rhoda Broughton, entitled Belinda ; their 
charming Parchment Series is enriched by the Sonnets of 
Milton, edited by Mark Pattison, and volumes eight and nine 
of the Parchment Shakespeare ; The Natural History Reader, 
arranged by Jchn Johonnot, is made up of selections of a 
very attractive character, and full of information on natural 
history topics.——-Macmillan & Co. publish Dr. Westcott’s 
Commentary on The Zpistle of St. John, a work of exhaust- 
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ive scholarship; A Great Treason, by Mary Hoppus, is a 
story of the American Revolution, by an English writer, the 
Benedict Arnold episode furnishing the chief incident.—— 
Cassell & Co., Limited (New York), issue a book of consid- 
erable size, profusely illustrated, entitled Animal Life, giving 
the natural history of animals, by E. P. Wright; they also 
add to their series of little religions manuals My Sources of 
Strength, by the Rev. E. E. Jenkins, and My Hereafter, 
by Edward Bickersteth; Flower-Painting in Water-Colors, 
by F. E. Hulme, is the second series of these excellent 
manuals of flower-painting ——-The American Sunday-echool 
Union republishes from the German of F. Hoffman a story 
of strong religious tendency, entitled The Emigrants —— 
Daisy Snowflake’s Secret, by Mrs. Reaney (American Tract 
Society), is @ pleasant story of English home life.—— The 
Christian League of Connecticut, by Washington Gladden, is 
the title of one of the mo:t useful and widely read eeries of 
articles which have appeared in any of our magazines in & 
long time, and the Century Co, of New York, have met a 
wide need by issuing them in book form.——The Rev. 
W. C. Griffish has written, and D. H. Carroll published, a 
number of sketches of good intention and earnest religious 
spirit under the title of Chosen Vessels ——Robert Carter & 
Brothers (New York) have done a good thing in republishing 
Mme. De Gasparin’s Near Heavenly Horizons, a series of 
sketches aud devotional studies which have brought comfort 
to thousands of readers; Vara; or the Child of Adoption, 
published anonymously, belongs to the innumerable com- 
pany of passably good religious stories.——Porter & Coates 
(Philadelphia) have added to the long list of books of refer- 
ence a Comprehensive - Biographical Dictionary, by E. A. 
Thomas, the special feature of which is that it is up with the 
timee.—— The Doctrines of the New Church, by B F. Barrett 
(E. Claxton & Co., Philadelphia), is No. 5 of the New Church 
Popular Series, and is a popular exposition of the doctrine of 
Swedenborgianiem. 


Christian Charity in the Ancient Church. By Dr. Gerhard 
Uhlhorn, Abbot of Loccum. (New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons.) Dr. Uhlhorn is a Pro‘testant Abbot, the old 
Cistercian Abbey at Loccum having become a seminary for the 
education of Lutheran preachers. The same qualities which 
have made his ‘‘ Conflict of Christianity with Heathenism” 
s0 popular and ueeful a book characterize the present vol- 
ume. Its author writes from a full mind ; but his great learn- 
ing nowhere overpowers his literary instinct. Facts are used 
to illustrate and enforce important principles. The past isa 
mirror for the present. The true, the Christian philosophy 
of charity to the poor, is most impressively inculcated by a 
study of the treatment bestowed upon them by paganism, by 
Christianity in its more spontaneous and primitive form, and 
by Christianity more or less debased and corrupted by the 
reception of foreign elements. There are few pastors, we 
imagine, who would not obtain at least fresh materials 
from this book for the instruction of their people. We would 
wish that it were read by all the members of Christian 
churches capable of receiving impulse and direction from a 
historical presentation of its important theme. ‘ Ye have 
the poor always with you.” The experience of the ancient 
church, as this book proves, can help to right methods of 
Christian charity as well as promoteits spirit. Inthe “ First 
Book,” Dr. Uhlhorn shows what relief for the poor the ancient 
world afforded. Justice is done to whatever it accomplished, 
and to the motives of natural pity, economic and political 
prudence, personal friendliness, which produced, in the 
aggregate, @ large liberality. But liberality, as is forcibly 
shown, is not charity. Our Lord’s commandment of love 
stands out as indeed a new one both in principle and degree. 
Christian charity implies a sense of the worth of each soul 
which the ancient world did not possess. ‘‘ Even in the 
making of gifts and presents, it is not the individual, but the 
State, the town, the citizenship, that is regarded. There is 
plenty of liberality,:but no;compassion ; plenty of good deeds, 
but none of the works of charity.” ‘‘ Heathendom did not 
of itself produce a real organized charity ; that is, as it were, 
something quite new, springing’ from Christianity.” In the 
two remaining books Dr. Uhlhorn discusses at length the 
principles, occasions, means, amount, and results of the char- 
ities bestowed by Christians, also the gradual introduction 
of inconsistent motives and methods, observing the luster of 
a genuine Christ-like benevolence, and preparing the way for 
the med wval counterfeits. We hope that the work may be 
continued in another volume extending the bistory. The 
translation is very readable, and, so far as we have compared 
it with the original, accurate and skillful. Fall references 
are given in the notes to the authorities cited, and the work 
is accompanied by an index. 

The Preacher and His Sermon. A Treatise on Homiletics, 
By the Rev. John W. Etter, B.D. (Dayton, Ohio: United 
Brethren Publishing House.) This is the third great volume 
on preaching which the current year has brougnt us. It is 
doubtfal whether any previous year has equaled both this 
number and weight. It is not unnatural that at first thought 
this latest treatise should be deemed superfluous. It is 
scareely to be believed that either our preaching has fallen 
into such an evil case as to need all this treatment, or has 
grown to such # dominant influence us to call to itself so ex- 
tended a service. Without asserting either of these two 
theories, we are ready to say that this book has a right to 
exist, and will find place and work. Itis interesting as issuing 
not from one ef our venerable seats of sacred learning nor 
from an ancient historical denomination, but from a group 
of earnest churches that has not been accustomed to boast, of 
its literary skill. If the United Brethren (with whom we are 
glad to be in brotherly unity) have among their more than 
four thousand churches other critics and writers like this 
author, they will do the general church a service by letting 
their light shine out, as in this instance, beyend their own 
educational institutions in the Central West. The book has 
adequate literary finish, and is freely enriched with quota- 
tions, duly credited, from the leading homiletical writers ; 


but its arrangement is in some respects new, and much 
of its treatment is in a vein so different from that 
with which we are familiar in this department as to have the 
charm of freshness. In its range of topics it is unique, as 
demanded by the field on which it was prepared, and, it may 
be, also, as meeting the rising demands of the general public 
that either makes or hears sermons. As topics scarcely 
treated by previous writers we notice—Revival Sermons, 
Out-Door Sermons, Funeral Discourses, Iilustrated Sermons, 
Sermons to Children, Lay Preaching, Bible Readings, Prayer- 
meeting Addresses. These, however, have not crowded out 
the standard topics of such a work. Elocution, conduct in 
the pulpit, reading of the Scriptures and hymns, and public 
prayer, receive more than the usual attention. We shall not 
be thought to disparage the many other excellent books in 
this department when we commend this as having some pecul- 
far fitness as a text-book, and as giving belp and inetruction 
on some points which are rising into new importance in large 
portions of the great field committed to the American 
churches. The United Brethren Publishing House have sent 
the book forth in good dress. 

The ‘‘ Universal Library,” edited by Professor Henry Mor- 
ley, and published by George Routledge & Sons (London and 
New York) has lately received three additions. The Plays 
of Molicre are represented by adaptations from the English 
dramatists; Wycherley contributing ‘‘The Plain Dealer,” 
Fielding the ‘‘ Mock Doctor” and ‘‘ The Miser,’ Colley Cib- 
ber the ‘‘Non-Juror,” Van Brugh ‘‘ The Mistake,” and 
Dryden ‘‘ Sir Martin Marr-All.” This plan of putting the 
great French dramatist into the hands of English readers 
has some advantages and some defects; it sacrifices some- 
what the form and method of the original, but it gives the 
spirit and individuality far more effectively. The Chronology 
of the Cid, by Southey, ie, as our readers know, one of the 
beet works of that patient man of letters. Itis a translation 
from the Spanish, but a translation of many books aud not 
of a single authority. Marlowe's Faustus and Goethe's 
Faust, the latter translated by John Anster, are bound in the 
same volume, and give the English reader the opportunity of 
contrasting the earlier and the later work, the first a creation 
of splendid promise, and the latter an achievement of noble 
completeness. This is an extremely ‘valuable series for 
English readers. 

The American Girls Home Book of Workand Play, by 
Helen Campbell (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons), is one of 
the most useful and suggestive books on home amusement 
that has been published in recent years, and will be gladly 
welcomed in many homes during the coming winter. It 
gives directions for the making of scrap-bags, paper dolls 
and furniture, coloring pictures, editing home newspapers, 
etc.; also directions for the various games, such as stage- 
coach, hunt the slipper, magic music, little Miss Muffet; 
games of forfeit; hints for parlor plays, charades, and 
proverbs for indoors. For out-of-door amusement there are 
directions for archery, lawn tenuis, and various other lawn 
games; hints on making collections of butterfiles, moths, 
millers, aquariums. Many suggestions are given for the 
making of gifts and wax flowers, as well as directions for 
canning fruit, making jelly, rearing poultry, caring for 
canary birds; and, in fact, there seems to be no amusement 
or employment suitable for girls that has been overlooked 
by Mrs. Campbell. 

Our Young Folks Plutarch. Edited by Rosalie Kaufman. 
(Pailadelphia: J. P. Lippincott & Co.) This is one of the 
most tasteful and substantially hardsome books for young 
readers that has come under our eye for alongtime. The 
publishers have given these admirable stories, which Miss 
Kaufman has adapted for young readers, the advantages of 
the best book- making, and they certainly deserve ali that art 
can do to make them attractive tocuildren. The biographies 
of Plutarch contain a whole library of romance and history 
of the most fascinating and valuable kind, and there is no 
reason why a child should not grow up with a familiar and 
pleasantly acquired Knowledge of Alexander, Pericles, 
Themist ocles, Solon, Timoleon, Pompey, and the other 
Greek and Roman worthies whose careers have long }been 
classic in the pages of the old Greek biographers. We 
heartily commend this volume, which can be put into the 
hands of a boy with a certainty that it will enrich, not ener- 
vate, stimulate, and not excite, his ambitions. 

Virginia: a History of iis People. By John Esten Cooke. 
(Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) This is the first volume 
of the series of ‘‘ American Commonwealths,” edited by 
Horace E. Scudder. It is much more difficult to make the 
story of a State interesting than the story of an individual ; 
but Mr. Cooke has succeeded, without going out of the do- 
main of history, in making his narrative attractive. Wedo 
not remember ever to have read the story of colouial times 
as the story of the people, their privations, their difficulties, 
their conflicts with savages without and corruption and idle- 
ness within, 80 graphically told as itis in these pages. We 
are thankful to Mr. Cooke for recovering from the myth-land 
whither it had been sent, the story of John Smith and Poca- 
hontas, and giving us such good grounds for retaining our 
faith in this illustration of the reality and the power of 
womanly heroism even among a savage people. 

The Storied Sea. By Susan E. Wallace. (Boston: James 
R. Osgood & Co.) This dainty little book is full of the 
brightness and charm of the Eastern Mediterranean; Tunis, 
Carthage, Greece, and the Orient furnishing a charming 
background on which the wife of General Lew Wallace has 
sketched her animated and careful pictures of character in 
Eastern life. Mrs. Wallace seems to have got some of the 
vividness and brilliancy of her husband’s style. Although 
the chapters which occupy this little volume have already 
appeared in the ‘‘ Independent,” they are well worth pre- 
serving in a more permanent form. The little volume is ex- 
quisitely printed and bound. 

Recollections of a Naval Officer, 1841-1865. By Captain 
William H. Parker. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 


Captain Parker ‘‘ spins a good yarn,” and ino this breezy 
book draws striking pictures of navy life before and during 
the Civil War, with occasional touches that throw light on the 
naval history of the war from a South-side point of view. 
Full of entertaining reminiscenees of ‘‘ moving ac*idents by 
flood and field *’—particnlarly by flood—one closes the book 
with regret that the author’s career as a naval cflicer neces- 
sarily ended with the collapse of the Confederacy, sud with 
it his Recolleetions. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—D. APPLETON & Co. have issued the third volume in their 
handsome revised edition of Bancroft’s ‘History of the 
United States.” 

—JaMEs R. Oscoop & Co. publieh two novels which will 
attract a good deal of attention—Julian Hawthorne's Fert- 
une’s Fool,” and Mr. Bunner’s ‘‘ A Woman of Honor.” 

—THE DAINTY LITTLE VOLUMES now being issu: d by Cassell 
& Co. (London and New York), under the title of ‘‘ Heart- 
Cords,” form a very convenient and helpful -eries The 
latest additions are ‘‘ My Sources of Strength,”’ by the Rev. 
E. E. Jenkins, and ‘‘ My Hereafter,” by Edward Bickersteth. 

—New York publishes four hundred and seventy-three 
books this Fall, Boston three hundred and thirty-eight, and 
Philadelphia one hundred and twenty-one; facts which in- 
dicate not only the relaiive importance of these different 


cities in the publishing world, but also the labors which de- — 


volve on a literary editor. 

—IT 18 NOW DEFINITELY KNOWN that Mr. Matthew Arnold 
will sail from England in the ‘‘ Servia,’’ October 13, and that 
he will deliver a limited number of lectures in this country. 
The Redpath Lyeeum Bureau, Boston, will act as his agent 
in the matter of lectures, and all communications should be 
addressed to them. 

—'‘' Dro Lewis's MontHLY” for October contains some 
very suggestive articles; ‘‘Our Young Women.” by Dr, 
Howard Crosby, is full of good advice; one of the most 
suggestive and helpful is by Colonel Waring on ‘‘ House 
Drainage,” which contains practical suggestions on the pres- 
ent system of house drainage. 

—IN THE THIRD of his papers in ‘‘ The Critic,”’ on the lead- 
ing London publishers, Mr. Charles E. Pascoe expresses the 
opinion that, so long as there is no international copyright, 
the American publisher should open an cflice in London, and 


deal directly with the English author —not for advance sheets, ° 


plates, or a small edition, but for his manuscript itself. 

‘‘OVERLAND MONTHLY” for October is 
brought into unpleasant distinction by a groes plagiarism 
One Annie Montague cribs bodily one of Lowell’s poems 
and tacks on the name of *‘ Kate.” The editor apologizes in 
a postal card to the ‘‘ Overland’s” exchanges, but even 
this does not dispel the bad impression} which the theft makes. 

—Mr. Aucustus WATTERS, of Newark, whose recitals 
from the best literature of prose and verse have commended 
him to a wide circle of cultivated audiences, announces a 
new and very interesting programme for recital curing the 
coming season. Many of his renderings sre characterized 
by @ poetic refinement of expression not common among 
elocutionists. 

—THE NATIONAL SCHOOL oF ELOCUTION aND ORA 
TORY, Philadelphia, have issued No. 11 of their series of 
‘* Elocutionists’ Annals,” in which ‘‘ the greatest care has 
been taken ir the choice of materials,” in order to furnish 
the broadest and best elocutionary trainiag; the selections 
cover a wide range of prose and verse, and are of a very 
popular character. 

—'‘ LITERATURE AND DoGMa” represents perhaps bet- 
ter than any other work Matthew Arnold’s attitude toward 
the religious questions of the day, and Macmillan & Co. have 
done well to bring it out ic a new popular edition, sold at 
seventy-five cents. No work of Mr. Arnold's better illus- 
trates his exquisite literary skill and his curious lack of 
spiritual insight. 

—TuHs OCTOBER NUMBER of the ‘Journal of Christian 
Philosophy” contains a thoughtful and well-written ar- 
ticle on the ‘‘ Ethics of Herbert Spencer,” by A. Campbell 
Armstrong, Jr. Mr. Armstrong is a young man whose ac- 
cuirements in philosophical knowledge have already at- 
tracted attention, and who gives promise as a thinker of 
original and vigorous power. 

—J. B. Lippincott & Co., the well-known Philadelphia 
publishers, announce a very attractive list of Fall publica- 
tions, including a new and very beautifully illustrated edition 
of *‘ Gray’s Elegy ;” a revised issue of Palgrave’s Golden 
Treasury of Songs and Lyrics;"” and ‘‘Gems trom T. 
Buchanan Read,” being the illustrated editions of ‘* Drifting,"’ 
‘‘ Brushwood,” and “‘ Christine ” in one volume. 

—J.W. Bovutom's list of foreign illustrated works em- 
braces new editions of Brillat-Savarin’s ‘‘ Physiologie du 
Goftt,” and of Major’s Cruikshank edition (1831) of ‘* Robin- 


son Crusoe ;” also, a second series of Racinet’s ‘* Poly-— 


chromatic Ornament;” ‘‘ The Art of the Uld English Pot- 
ter,” by L. M. Solon, with fifty etchings on copperplate; 
Louis Gonse’s ‘*‘L'Art Japonais,” in two volumes, 4to; 
‘*Humor, Wit, and Satire of the 17th Century,” by John 
Ashton; Sterne’s ‘‘ Sentimental Journey,” with original 
drawings by Lonis Leloir; and the late Samuel Palmer's 
English version of Virgil's ‘‘ Eclogues,” with fourteen of the 
trans! ator’s own designs. 

—G. P. Putnam's Sons (New York) have given Mr. Will- 
iam Shepard’s ‘‘ Pen-Pictures of Modern Authors” the best 
art of the printer and the bookmaker in the new edition 
which they have just issued. They have transferred to heavy 
paper, with a very wide margin, the plates of the original 
edition ; have introduced ten illustrations, mostly portraits 
of the men whose literary habits and characteristics are de- 
scribed in the volume, and have really brought out an edi- 
tion de luxe. Several of the portraits are notably good ; that 
of Thomas Carlyle, which prefaces the volume, being partic- 
ularly striking. Mr. Shepard may congratulate himeelf that 
his book has received so beautiful a dress. 
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Vor, XXVIIL. No. 16. 


SMALL FARMS. 


So much has been written about the 
great farms of 'the West that one forgets 
how large a contribution to the wealth 
of the country is made by the small 
farms. The San Francisco ‘‘ Alta” says 
on this subject: 

‘‘ The Bakersfield ‘ Californian’ has joined 
Colonel Hollister in discouraging men of 
small means from engaging in farming in 
this Stute. It has the hardihood to assert 
that most of those who have undertaken it 
have failed, and that the character of our 
soil aud climate are such that capital and a 
large area of land are necessary to success. 
This may be true of certain regions, but 
more thau half of the agricultural land of the 
State has heen brought under cultivation by 
men of small means. In 1880 there were 
10,081 farms containing leas than 100 acres, 
and 30,295 containing less than 500 acres. 
Of farms containing more than 500 acres 
there were tut little over 5,000. These 


figures do not indicate that all the 
money is made on large farms. The 
‘Californian’ says: ‘Of the small farmers 


who settled the delta of the Kern River at an 
early day—poor men we mean—only one now 
remains.’ If this is true it merely shows that 
Kern is nota good county for poor settlers to 
go to, as compared with o:bers. There are por- 
tions of the Sacramento aud San Joaquin 
Valleys where the poor s.ttlers of twenty-five 
years ago still hold the land and Lave grown 
wealthy. ‘No man can create a small farm 
here,’ the ‘ Californian’ continues, ‘ of, say, 
one hundred and sixty acres, or any other 
part of the State where there is unimproved 
land, without a considerable amount of 
money. In most cases we would say it would 
be unsafe to attempt it with a capital of less 
than $5,000 remaining after the land was ac- 
quired, and even in that case the pioneer 
must possess exceptional energy and capac- 
ity.” Ifthis were true, it would be useless 
to hope that the Government land remaining 
in the State would be acquired by settlers, for 
not one in fifty possesses the amount of 
capital mentioned by the ‘ Californian.’ Yet 
thousands of acres of these lands—in the 
foot-hills and more distant counties—are 
yearly taken up by immigrants from other 
States and by old residents, and gradu- 
ally transformed inte valuable farms. It 
is true this land cannot be broken up 
as easily as Iilino's prairie land, and a 
big crop of wheat raised on the whole 
quarter-section the year after the settler 
arrives, but a man who is willing to adapt 
hismeself to his eurroundings, and use his land 
and labor to the best advantage, is sure to get 
along. Ou the other hand, some of the most 
melancholy wrecks are the men who started 
with capital and broke up at ‘big farming’ 
in the San Joaquin Valley and elsewhere. It 
may be considered a geueral rule in the wheat- 
growing districts of the State that the larger 
the ranch the heavier the mortgage it is car- 
rying. 

‘‘ A good example of agricultural progress is 
found in Napa County. In 1880 the number 
of farms in Napa, as returned by the census- 
takers, was 897, while by the report of the 
Couuty Assessor, just rendered, there are now 
1,773. This is an increase of very nearly 100 
per cent. in three years. How this subdivision 
of the land affected its value may be seen at 
@ glance by the following figures: Of the 
land which is included in tracts of leas than 
10 acres the average assessed value is #84.81 
per acre; over 10 acres and under 40, $48.61 
per acre; over 40 and under 60, $35 96; over 
60 and under 100, #25.54 ; over 100 and under 
160, $11.89; over 160 and under 240, $14.44; 
over 240 and under 320, $9.48. Land which is 
sub-divided into emall tracts is generally 
planted in orchards and vineyards, and the 
great resulting increase in value goes to swell 
the aggregate wealth and prosperity of the 
State.” 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
THE CHOICE PERIODICALS. 


MORROW’S PRICE-LIST of them sent for a 
stamp, 

He deals in none but the best. 
sample prices. Pub 


Here are a few 


Price. 
nly. His price for 
N.Y. Tribune (gemii- weekly) 3.00) $8.20. 


Harper's 84 00 His price 
H r’s Young 1 WO 

Dio Lewis’ Monthiy.......... 2.50 - for all five is 
NY. Tribune: OO 

Mother’ Magazine 50) 89.50, 


He will quote on any combination, 
if you send a stamp with your request. 
JOHN MORROW, 
Wash, Oo., Pa, 


NEW BOOKS. 


AMONG THE MONGOLS. 


Rev. James Gilmour. A fresh and most inter- 
esting account of the home-life, manners, customs, 
beliefa, and practices of this strange people. Over 
80 cutsand map. 12mo. 398 pp. $1.50. 


SCOTTISH SKETCHES. 


Mrs. A. E. Barr. The tales are exceedingly in- 
teresting ; and Scottish scenes and traits of charac- 
ter combine to give a peculiar charm to the volume. 
12mo. 220 pp. 6cuts. $1.25. 


DAISY SNOWFLAKE'S SECRET, 


Mrs. G. S. Reaney. A grand temperance story 
for young ladies, showing what they may do to clese 
our homes against such secrets ae troubled Daisy 
Snowflake. 12mo0. 296 pp. 6 cats. 25. 


CLUNY MAGPHERSON. 


. A. E. Barr. A story for young people, dis- 
“Scottish life in all its etrergth and depth, its 
romance, simplicity, and beauty, with its marked 
religious element. 12mo. 3ll pp. 5cuts. $1.25. 


CENTRAL AFRICA, JAPAN, and FUJI. 


Sketches of three of the most interesting mission 
fields of the present day, showing what has been 
done, and what remains t9 do, in bringing them to 
Christ. 12mo. 296 pp. Over 60 cuts. 25. 


OUR BROTHERS AND SONS. 


Mrs. G. S Reaney. A book for young men, 
bringing out truths such as they need; written ina 
most attractive style. 12mo. 270 pp. $1. 


OUR DAUGHTERS. 


Mrs. G. S. Reaney. A book full of best sug- 
gestions for young ladies, written by a warm- 
hearted Christian woman. 12mo. pp. 


WAYSIDE SPRINGS. 


T. L. Cayler, D.D. These sketches are refresh- 
ing as a spring of cold water to a traveler, and 
every one comes from the heavenly fountain. 
lé6mo. 160 pp. Limp cloth, 50c.; gilt edge, with 
portrait, T5c. 


MORNING THOUGHTS. 


FOR OUR DAUGHTERS. Mrs. G. S. Reaney. 
A text of Scripture and short devotional medita- 
tion for daily uee. 16mo. 160 pp. Limp, 50 cta.; 


gilt, 75c 


LITTLE GLORY’S MISSION, 


And, FOUND AT LAST. Two touching 
stories of life among ‘he poor. 16mo. 186pp, 4 
cuts. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


150 Nassau St., New York; 52 Bromfield 
St... Boston; 1512 Chestnut st., Philadel- 
phia; 75 State Street, Rochester; 153 
Wabash Av., Chicago; 757 Market St., 
San Francisco. 


G. P, PUTNAM’S SONS, 


27 and 29 W. 23d St., New York, 


25 Henrietta St., Covent Garden, London, 
HAVE NOW READY: 


PROSE MASTERPIECES FROM 
MODERN ESSAYISTS: Comprising 


single specimen eseays from Irving, Leigh Hunt, 
Lamb, De Quincey, Landor, Sydney Smith, 
Thackeray, Emerson, Arnold, Morley, Helps, 
Kingeley, Ruskin, Lowell, Carlyle, Macaulay, 
Froude, Freeman, Gladstone, Newman, Leslie 
Stephen. These essays have been selected with 
reference to presenting specimens of the method 
of thought and the literary style of their several 
writers, and also for the purpose of patting into 
convenient shape for direct comparison the treat- 
ment given by such writers to similar subjects, 


Three vols., 16mo, bevelled boards, gilt top, 


In extra cloth, with cloth box............... 4 50 
In Russia leather binding and case, round 


THE HISTORY OF FRENCH LITE™ 
RATURE. By Henri Van Laun. New 
edition. Three vols. in one, Octavo, beauti- 
fully printed and bound in extra cloth....$3 50 

‘* Full of keenest interest for every person who 
knows or wishes to learn anything of French lite- 
rature or of French literary history and biography. 

Scarcely any book of recent origin, indeed, is bet- 

ter fitted than this to win general favor with all 

classes of persons,” Y. Evening Post. 


THE SECRET SERVICE OF THE 
CONFEDERATE STATES IN 
EUROPE; or, How the Confederate Cruisers 


were Equipped. By James D. Bulloch, late 
Naval Representative in Europe of the Con- 
federate States. Two vols, 8vo (edition lim- 
ited), cloth oxtra.......... $6 00 
New list of Autumn Publications sent on Ap- 


plication. 


WORK FOR WOMEN. Practical 
Suggestions for Remunerative Occupations. 
Handy-Book Series. Price 60 cents. For 
sale by all dealers, and sent post-paid by the 
publishers, 

G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, New York. 


CHURCH 


HARPER'S 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


FOR NOVEMBER 


CONTAINS: 


At Last,” 


Frontispiece Engraving. From a Drawing by E, A, 
ABBEY, illustrating Poem by AusTIN DoBsoN ; 
Some Climpses of Artistic Lon- 

on, 

By JosErH HatTTeN, with fine Portraits of Sir 
Frederick Leighton, P.R.A.; Luke Fildes, A.R.A.; 
J. E. Millais, R.A.; George i. Boughton, A.R.A,; 
‘Alma-Tadema, R. John Pettie, R.A.; Hubert 
Herkomer, A.R.A.; ‘and Glimpses of these Ar- 
tists’ Studios ; 

A Vacation in Vermont, 

By HERBERT TuTTe. Illustrated; 


The Metropolitan Opera-House, 
By MONTGOMERY SCHUYLER. Illustrated; 


Evacuation of New York by the 
British, 1783, 
By HENRY P. JOHNSTON. Illustrated; 


Sir Moses Montefiore, 
By ZADEL BARNES GusTAFS30N. Illustrated; 


A Castile in Spain—A Novel—(Con- 
clusion), 
With Two Illustrations by ABBEY ; 


Dunluce Castle, 
A Poem by Saran ORNE JEWETT. Lilustrated ; 


Transcontinental Railways, 
By Francis E. PRENDERGAST. With a Map; 


A Hashish-House in New York, 
By H. H. Kang, M. D.; 


Our Children’s Bodies: 


By WILLIAM BLAIKIE; 


Short Stories: 
KEN'S MYSTERY, by JuLIAN HAWTHORNE; 
CASAR AND HIS FORTUNES, by Luna Rep- 
woop FAIRFAX ; 


Poems 
By Mrs. E. W. Latimer, Austin Dopson, Miss 
E. C. BrapLety, Herpert E. CLARKE, and 
Ep@aR Fawcett; 


Editor’s Easy Chair. 

The Editorial Judgment.—Some Reminiscences of 
Old New York.—The Re-opening of the Art 
Competition.—The Four-hundredth Anniversary 
of the Birth of Martin Luther.—The Traveler’s 
Habit of Generalization. 


Editor’s Literary Record. 


Editor’s Historical Record. 


Editor’s Drawer. 

Perverted Electricity.—Pro and Con.—A Baffled 
Hog.—Hard to be Good —An Irish Bnll.—The 
Meanest Man.—Disguised by his Breeches.—A 
Charge Repudiated.—Sisyphus to the Stone (R. 


K. MUNKITTRICK).— Why Colonel B. did not Eat | be 


Meat on Thursdays.—In Memoriam: W. A. 
8. (WILLIAM WINTER ) 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE.,,............... Per year $4 00 
HARPER’S WEEKLY. 4 00 
HARPER’S BAZAR.............. es 4 00 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE.,.,........ 150 
HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE 


LIBRARY (52 


10 00 


Index te Harper's Magazine,1 to 60. 8vo., 


Postage Free to all subscribera in the United 
States or Canada. 


HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: 
a weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, Fiction, and Poetry, at 
prices ranging from 10 to 26 cents per number. 
Full list of Harper’s Franklin Square Library 
will be furnished gratuitously on application to 
& Brotuers. Sabscription Price, per 
Year of 52 Numbers, $10.00. 


&@” HARPER’S CATALOGUE, comprising the 


titles of between three and four thousand volumes, tions 


will be sent by mail on receipt of Nine Cents. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 
TWO VOLUMES OF 
A NEW COLLECTION OF ENGLISH 
POETRY, 


Guglish Verse. 


EDITED BY W. J. LINTON AND. R. H. STODDARD. 
A series of five small volumes, Il2mo. about 350 pp, 
each, price $1. 

I, CHAUCER TO BURNS. Now Ready. 

II. LYRICS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
Now Ready, 
Ill. BALLADS AND ROMANCES, 
IV. DRAMATIC SCENES AND 
CHARACTERS. 

V. TRANSLATIONS. 

The volumes will bs sold separately or in sets. 

This is the largest yet undertaken, and 
more fu any other the wh°le field of 
Exglish poetical literature. At the same time, its 
form is the most convenient possible, the five volumes 
of handy size greatly surpassing in this respect a 
single heavy book. 

the work was di suggested by the defecta 
of the existing anthotowiee, > has especially sought 

to these in two r 

COMPREHENSIV EN 8S. Notable omissions of 
other collections have been vn Ney and no portion 
of the field of English Poetr ong Meee negl«cted 
while at the same time all and 
familiar masterpieces common to the older collec - 
tiens are retained. 

ACOURAOY OF TEXT.—No poem 
has been admitted without the most careful search 
through the various editions of the author, and the 
most thorough comparison of critical comments. 
pape a point special stress is laid, it being the 

f tbe editors to producea cyclopedia of Eng- 

Heb oanee, the text of which shail be an authority. 

Besides the fact that the work is ee result of man 

ae r. Linton has devoted the last year entire! 

to nate 


Museum. 
Each volume will contain, as jan paposaetion, 
Mr. Stoddard on the or class of E 
lish weer at which it covers. he introduction to e 
7 volume also treats of English Poetry before 
aucer. 

The poems of each author are grouped under his 
name, and at the end of each volume are very bri 
biogra ~~ and bibliographical notes by = editors 
upon the poets represen init. Brief « l 
and explanatory notes are also a. with other 
noticing current differences of text, e 


In November. 


*,* These books are for sale by all book-sellers, 
or will be sent by mail, on receipt of price. 


CHARLES SORIBNER'S SONS, 
743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 


Life of Robert Moffat, 


Aldersyde, A Story. 12mo........ 1.50 
Philosophy & Christianity. Morris,. 1.75 
How Shali I goto God, Bonar.......... 40 


A. L.O. E. Library, New Edition, 16mo. 
Crimson cloth, 50 vole., Wood case. NET... 28,00 


A Bag of Stortes by A. B. Warner........ (15 
Nobody Loves Me and Olive’s Story... 1.00 
Feathers for Arrows, Spurgeon....... 1.00 
Early Graves, Macduff. ........ .. 1.50 
Stephen, M.D. Warner........ ......... 1.75 
Spurgeon’s Sermons, 10 vols.......... 10.00 
Moses and the Prophets. Green....... 1 00 
ROBERT CARTER & BROS, 
530 Broadway, 7 New York. 


*.* Any of the above sent by mail, postage prepaid, 
on receipt of the price. 


A LONG-FELT WANT SUPPLIED BY 


“THE FAMILY RECORD,” 


which is a complete and permanent ect ll 
wherein the yor yf and record of the family may 
Pp y classified for easy 
future t also contains a department for 
Autographs and Photographs, of novel ana original 
construction. The work is made in soli 

aaa substantial manner, of the best materials, is 
yt illuminated, and is intended to to be handed 


A “PRECIOUS HEIRLOOM 


ent gallery of ortt ts beautiful from gen- 


to generation. It is in 
beautiful in purpose, bea in execution, an 
rich in artistic meri 

It sella at sight in every ee and a sale of ONE 
MILLION is confidently anticipated. 


An active agent is wanted in every town or poner - 
Liberal eeu: allowed. Address ail communi 


ti 
catvons © THOMAS KELLY, 
858 AND 360 BROOME ST., New Yor«x Ory. 


NEW AND IMPORTANT BOOK. 


The Natural Law in the Spiritual 
World. 


By HENRY DRUMMOND, F.R.8.E., F.G.S8. 
4l4pp. Second Edition. Price $2.00, 


From the Presa. 
** We strongly commend this to the a 
tion of all who wish to see religious ns we 


(London 8 

ss theo omen announces ma almost be termed 
a discovery. fAberde n Press. 
** This book is a alin of pomenese of the Faith 


from a standpoint new that it make a new 
departure in "(New York Herald. 


Dr. Geikie’s Hours with the Bible; 
OR, SCRIPTURE IN THE LIGHT OF MODERN 


‘DISCOVERY AND KNOWLEDGE Each volume 


in itself, with index and illustra- 
12mo, cloth, Per vol., $1.50, 

ee criticism. "—[{Churchman. 

** Full of rich and varied learning.""—{N. Y. Herald. 


JAMES POTT, Publisher, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Sq., N, Y, 


12 Astor Place, New York. 


= 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Eleventh Thousand Now Ready, 


THE 
Hoosier School - Boy. 


By EDWARD EGGLESTON, author 
of ** The Hoosier Schoolmaster,’’ 
&c. 1 vol., 12mo, illustrated, $1. 


- ** Nobody has pictured boy-life with greater power 
or more fidelity than Mr. Eggleston. This story is 
one of his beat—it shonid be in the hands of every 
boy.” Hartford Times. 


*,*For sale by all booksellers, or sent, post- 
paid, on receipt of price, by 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 


NEW S. S, CARDS. 


BIBLE WORDS. 144 cards, all 
differenttexts. Bright colors. 25 
cts. 

FAITHFUL SAYINCS. {2 fine 
floral cards with carefully se- 
lected texts- 25 cts. 

WORDS OF FAITH. [2 floral 
cards with different texts. 25 cts. 

OF THE 
BIBLE. i2 most elegant rose 
cards, with texts indicated by 
title. 25 cts. 

SURE PROMISES FROM COD’S 
WORD. 72 cards with different 
texts. Entireiy new in style. 25 
cts. 

WORDS OF ETERNAL LIFE. 12 
floral cards, with i2texts. 25 cts. 

CRACIOUS INVITATIONS. 
Fioral cards, copyright designs. 


i2Qcards. 25 cts. 

CUIDING WORDS. Charming 
series of florais. {2 cards. 25 
cts. 


LIVINC WORDS. 24 floral 
_ Cards, with different texts. 25 cts. 


POPULAR SERIES. 


Under this title we are iseuing a class of books 
intended for general cago giving good read- 
ing at a low price. Ra are 0 paper, well 
printed, and bound in boarda, with cloth pack and 
fancy side. Alli the books are illus 


PILCRIM’S PROCRESS., %0 pp. 25c. 
ANNALS OF THE ?OOR. 25cts. 
MIRACE OF LIFE. 24pp. 25cts. 
LITTLE MEC’S CHILDREN, 2 cts. 
ALONE IN LONDON. 16 pp. 20 cts. 
JESSICA’S FIRST PRAYER. 15 cts. 
CRANDFATHER’S BIRTHDAY. 
AUNT ROSE. pp. 15cts. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


150 Nassau St.. N. ¥.; 52 Bromfield St, 
Boston; 1512 Chestnut St., Philadelphia; 
75 State St., Rochester; 153 Wabash Av., 
Chicago: 757 Markes St., San Francisco. 


THE 


SINGERS WELCOME, 


L. O. Emerson’s new book for Singing Classes and 
Conventions, wins golden opinions all who 
examine it. 


**T am very mnch pleased with it a from a 
recent letter, indicates the general feeling 

192 es. 150 tunes. Good instructive course, 
including the new and favorite Manual Signs 
and other improvements. 

75 cents will bring you a specimen . Liberal 
redaction for quantities. 


NEW, BEAUTIFUL AND EASY 


REB EC CA. athe charming old Bible story, 
has fine and easy music, pretty oriental cos 


RUTH AND BOAZ. Stews.” Brings before reba 


the rural life of olden times, and a glimpse at Beth. 


and its harvest tie:ds, and has easy and sweet 
LAKME, Given every- 


FOREST JUBILEE CHOIR, for 


Any book mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. | 


Drrsox & Oo., 867 Broadway, New York, 


Just Out! 


THE SONG TOWER, 


By J. Wa. SuFFERN and J. B. Ferevson. 


For Singing-Schools. 
For Musical Couventions. 
For Classes and Societies. 


The Song isa strong, useful work for 
instruction an of and | 
Glees, Part An 


a place in every Home tn ‘th the 
Bowe Towsn 160 pages, and is of- 
fered at a great reduction in price. 
Only pron per Dozen by Express. 
60 Cents per Copy by Malil.—Examine it. 
We are prepared to offer special induce- 
ments to Music Teachers whe need a new 
book for their classes during the coming 
sen: on. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 
76 EAST NINTH 8T., 81 RANDOLPH ST 
NEW VORK. CHICAGO. 


Rooks ON BUILDING, ine. For my 


eighty-eight page Catalogue, ad- 
— inclosing three 2 
o COMSTOCK, ‘EAs Place, N.Y. 


TONIC SOL-FA INSTRUCTION. 


An elementary clase in sight-singing is held on 
Wednesday Evenings, and an advanced classgjon 
Friday Evenings. Private lessons given, and small 
classes formed as desired on Mondays, Tuesdays, 
and Saturdays. For further particu’ars address 
T. F. SEWARD, Tonio Sot-Fa HEADQUARTERS 

35 West Fourteenth Street, Second Floor. 


DRESS REFORM. | & 


E 14th 


Uni Und ats. 
14th] “yest and Drawers in One. 


Made in all 


aD 
Price, $2.25. 
der Braces, Abdominal! Supporters, Obstetric Ban 
Shoulder Stocking Supporters, mw Nap- 
kins, etc. Custom work promptly attended 
New ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


MRS. A. FLETCHER, 
6 East 14th St., N. Y. 


WHITE AND DECORATED 


French (China and Fine Porcelain 
at Low Prices. 


Fine te French China jianer Sete, 149 pcs. 830 

Fine White French China Tea Sets, 44 pcs 

Fine Gold-band French Tea 44 pes. 
Richly Decorated French > ea Seta, 44 


12 

ber ‘Bets, li ‘pieces, Bian white.. 3 

White English Porcelain taper Seta, 100 pes.. 14 

Decora Parlor > rass M’n’td, comp'ete 5 00 
ALL H Fk URNISHIN GOODS. 

Illustrated Catalogue and ia -list mailed free on 


ADLEY’S, 1-17 Coo er Institute, Ne New a City. 
Orders securely p car or 
Sent oO. D. ws 
Movey-order. 


Brooklyn Advertisements. 


J.P.COWLES, Jr., Tea inspector 


FOOCHOW, CHINA, 


Sends direct’ to any address tea, 100 lbs. or over, 
cash on delivery. 


LEADING SCHOOLS. 


TEACHERS, 
Americas and Foreign. 


For every department of instruction, low or high. 
premptiy provided for Families, Schcols, Colleges. 
Circulars of good schools, with intellig:n advice, 
free to parents personally. Mailed for postage. All 
skilled Teachers shoukd have ‘‘Application Form.” 

J W. SOHERMERHOBEN, A. M., Seoretary, 
7 East l4th St. near 5th Ave., N. Y. 


ACADEMY. 
Seuth Byfeld. Kssex Count 
undreth and twentieth 


Mass. 
One h an oti ome schoo! 
Bo tted 


for boys Number of pupils limited. ye fi 
for Harvard and other col: for scientific schools 
and the Institute of Techn farm of ove: three 
undred acres belongs to the achoo! and adjoins the 
grounds. facilities for salt-water 
ng an 


ROVE HALL, 
New Haven, Connecticut. 
Miss Montfort’s School for Young Ladies. Highiv 
indorsed by the late Dr. Leonard Bacon, Prof. 
Dana, and others. Ninth Year begins Sept. 19. 
address 


For circu 
eras MISS MONTFORT. 


LESSONS BY MAIL 


In Harmony, Counterpoint, and Musical Composi- 
tion. STEPHEN A. EMERY, New Engiand Con- 
servatory, Boston, Maar. 


ME. DE VALENCIA’S FRENCH AND 
ENGLISH INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG 
LADIES, 
19 Bast 124th Street. 


20th Year. Academic and Oollegiate cour; . m 
English, French, Latin, German, Music, Painting, 
and Drawing. 

The school is the conservator of pure precepts 
and a Christian character. 

Reopening Sept. 12. 


ISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE FOR 
YOUNG LADIES AND CHILDREN, 
Nerwalk, Coun. 
Instruction in all the English branches, Lan- 
guages and Art. Special attention to pupils in Music, 
Gymnastics, and daily out-door exercise. Orphan 
children afforded a permanent home and full cherge 
taken of their wardrobe as well as education. Terms 
from $225 to $300, according to age and studies. 
Send for Oatalogue. MISS N. F. BAIRD. 


ARK INSTITUTE, FOR BOYS, 
Rye, N. Y. 


$600 a Year. HENRY TATLOCK, Principal 


T. JOHN’S BOARDING AND DAY 
FoR YOUNG LADIES AND 
21 and 23 West cond Stree 
New 


Reopens October 1853. 
—Separate for boys 
ns. T 
L. I. HO 
AYLOR HOME SCHOOL, 
12 Slecum Ave., Syracue, N. Y, 
Educates, with others, the daughters of parents 


going abroad, Begins Sept.17. Address 
J. W. TAYLOR, A.M. 


RURV SEMINARY (Suburban) FOR 
YOUNG LADIES, 
Belleville (Heights), N. J.—City advantages. 
$500 per annum. Day oes, $150. Apply fo- cir- 
cular. 
Mrs. GASHERIE Dr WITT, 
DR. DIO LEWIS, Director Puarsicat 


RAHAM (SUCCESSORS TO 
e Green), of No. 1 Fiith 
will reopen their Eng! ish and 


da for ies,on Sep t. 
63 Fifth AY Ave., New York City 


1839. 1883. 


HARDENBERGH & CO 


SUCCESSORS TO 


STEWART & CO. 
174 Fulton 8St., 


Offer a Newand Large Stock of Choice ard Care 
fully selected Patterns of 


CARPETS, ETC., 


OF ALL GRADES, 
Axminsters, Moquettes, Wiltons, 
Velvets, Brussels, Tapestry, 
Ingrains, Three-Plys, 
Lignums, Linoleums, Oil-Cloths, Mattings,etc. 
ALSO, 

LACE CURTAINS, LAMBREQUINS, COERNICES 
ALL AT LOWEST PRICES. 


HARDENBERCH & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1849. 


JAMES THOMPSON, 


121 Atianmtic Awenwue, 
Cor. Henry Street, Brooklyn. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


GROCER. 


Pillsbury Flour, 
Mocha and Java Coffees, 
Choice Creamery Butter, 


and a large assortment of Fine Family 
G reoceries, 

Families returning to the city and about%laying in 
their winter supplies will do well to purchase their 
Flour, Teas, and Sugar by the quantity, which will 
be supplied at lowest wholesale prices. 


121 Atlantic Ave., Cor. Henry St. 


Burt’s Shoes, 


E. D. BURT & CO., 


282 FuLTON Sr., B’Ku’n, N. Y 
their TilustratedOata- 


Ohristian Union. 
“ Of the three hundred give but three.” 


Those answeringan Advertisement will 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Comgany 


New Yorg, January 25th, 1883. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of 
tle affairs on the 31st December, 1882. 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist 

January, 1852, to 3lst December, 
$4,412,693 58 

Premiums on Poticies not marked 
off ist January, i8$2.............. 1,516,844 85 


Total Marine Premiums............ $5,929,538 43 


Premiums marked off from ist Jan- 
uary, 1882, to 31st December, 1882, $4,390,305 90 
Losses paid the 
same period.. .. $2,013,767 35 
Returns of Pre- 
miums and 
Expenses. . - $823, 304 50 


The Company has the followin Assets, viz.: 
United States and State of New 
— Stock, City, Bank and other 
Loom secured by Stocks, and other- 


Real Eatate and Claims due the 

Company, estimated at.... ...... 531,118 15 
Premium Notes & Bills Receivable. 1, 725, 575 02 


$13,171,675 02 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding cer- 
tificates of profits will be paid to the holders 
thereof, or their ~— representatives, on and 
after Tuesday the Sixth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 
1878 will be redeemed and paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the Sixth of February next, = 
which date all interest thereon will cease. 
certificates to be _— at the time of oer. 
ment, and cancelled 


A dividend of Senty per cent. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company, for 
the year ending 3lst December, 1882, for which 
certificates will be issued on and after Toieaage 
the First of May next. 


By order of the Board. 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 


HORACE GRAY 
CHARLES NIB, EDMUN 


WILLIAM E DODGE, WILLIAM H. FOGG 


ROY AL PH THOS.B. B. CODDINGTON, 
THOS. F. YOUN HORACE K. THURBER, 
O A. HAND M DEG GROOT. 
1AM H. EBB N. DENTON SMITH, 
OHAS. P. BURDETT. 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-Pres't. 
4. A. RAVEN, 3rd Vice-Pree't. 


CONTINENTAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
100 Broadway, New York, 
Insures against loss wd Fire at Reasonable Rates. 


Reserve for re-insurance.................. $1, 613, 717.56 
ample for all claims....... 291, 230.07 
1, 000, 000. 00 
1, 641, 032.97 
Total Cash Assets, July 1, '83.. 560, 980. 


This conducts its business under 
restrictions of the New York Safety Phy Law 
The two Safety —_ now amount to 8 

Cyrus PEcK, Sec’y GEO. T. HOPE Pree't. 


Ordinary Stock, in shares of $50 each,in The 


London and Westminster Investment Com- 
pany of Ontario, organized to conduct a very 
profitable investment business in the United 
States and Canada, is offered for subscription 
at Par, in amounts to suitinvestors. Full in- 


formation on application to the Managing 


Director, LE RUEY. LONDON, CANADA. 


MONEY LOANED 


ESTATE in St. Paul, Minneapolis, and other 
prosperous cities Minneso 


PER ANNUM 

nually in xchange. Con. 
servative valuations. Amplesecu- 

rities. 14 years successful expe 

COCHRAN & NEWPORT, ‘Stk Paul, ‘Minn, 


Established 1864. No Patent, No Pay! 


abili of inventions Free Our ‘‘ Guide for Obtain- 


sent 


Louis & Oo. Bolicitors of Washine. 
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SCIENCE AND ART. 


ART CLIPPINGS. 


A Spanish literary-artistic exhibition will open at Madrid, 
December 15, 1883, and will include autographs, pamphlets, 
newspapers, books, musical compositions, architeetural plans, 
drawings, paintings, engravings, works of sculpture, and 
other anslegous productions. It will also give room to tke 
necessary implements for such work, such as ink, pers, 
stationery, printers’ and birders’ tools, musicel instruments, 
pencils, brushes, colors, palettes, drawing-maps, and all ob- 
jects required in the execution and furtherance of art and 
literature. All objects exhibited will be for sale. The prizes 
offered will be in money, gold, silver, and tronze medals, 
diplomas, ete. It is not necessary to dwell on the impor- 
tance of such an exhibition for introducing foreiga produc- 
tions into the Spanish kingdom. Any information requi-ed 
by those desiring to exhibit can be had by addressing the 
Agencia Internacional, para Comisiones Literarias, Madrid. 
——'* The Uentury ” will in 1884, as heretofore, devote more 
or less space to the subjects of art and archeology. There 
will be printed early in the year papers on Winslow 
Homer, George Fuller, and Edward Kemeys; also several 
oo French artists, including Corot and Rousseau, all to 
be illustrated with engravings of their work. Papers on 
American and European archeology are in preparation 
by Dr. Charles Waldstein, of the University of Cam- 
bridge, Eugland, Charles Dudley Warner, Lucy M. 
Mitchell, and others.——The Symphony Society and 
Oratorio Society, of New York, both of which are under the 
direction cf Dr. Leopold Damrcsch, have issued circulars of 
information us to the chief features of their coming season 
of concerts. The Symphony Society announce that, among 
other interesting novelties, there will be given a new sym- 
phony in manuscript by Mr. Frederick H. Cowen, whose 
Scandinavian Symphony gained alike the approval of people 
and critics lust winter. if it be true, as announced, that Mr. 
Cowen himself is to visit America, it is to be hoped that he 
will turn up about the time that his symphony will be intro- 
duced, in order that Dr. Damrosch, may add to the distinction 
of giving a new symphony, that of having it conducted by 
the compoeer in person. Remembering the symphony of Max 
Bruch’s, piayed firat last winter from manuscript at these 
concerts, the public canaot feel too grateful to Dr. Damrosch 
for his zeal in procuring novelties and in his effort to broad- 
en and develop the musical taste of his audiences. The 
Oratorio Society announces a rich programme. Mendels- 
schn’s ‘* Walpurgio Night,” Cowen’s ‘‘ St. Ursula,” Handel’s 
‘* Messiah,” Bach’s “St. Matthew Passion,” and Haydn's 
‘*Seasons,”’ are the chief numbers, and they form a fiue array. 
The Board of Directors announce that the difficulty in refer- 
ence to the organ at the Academy of Music, which prevented 
the production of the Passion Music last season, has been 
overcome, and that a considerably outlay has been made in 
improvements. Detuils and further information may be had 
by sending to the Society’s rooms, No. 30 East Fourteenth 
Strect, Room 28.——Some of our readers will no doubt re- 
member a reference in these columns, made early in the sum- 
mer, to the valuable work accomplished in art-education by 
Mr. Charles G. Leland, of Philadelphia. It is gratifying 
to know that this gentleman’s efforts are meeting with 
great approval in Europe, and for our readers’ bevefit we 
quote the following paragraph from the New York “ Trib- 
une” relative to the subject: 


** Carl Werner, one of the most distinguished authorities in Ger- 
meny on education, has jast published in a Vienna paper an article 
in which he shows the superiority of the system of indusirial art in 
schools, as tanght by Caaries G. Leland in Philadelphia, to any at 
present known in Europe. Professor Werner declares that, simple 
az it seems, Germany has as yet ignored the main principle of the 
American system ; that all the minor arts, and with them moat of the 
m -jor, are simply nothing but applied design, and that this may be 
easily taught, as Mr. Leland has practically shown, to all children of 
from twelve to fourteen years of age. Mr. Leland’s system is, how- 
ever, even more comprehensive than the distinguished German 
writer sapposes. He has now in hand a work in which he will set 
forth the possibility of practically preparing beys for agricultural 
callings, girls for housekeeping, cooking, and the like, and, in short, 
of laying the groandwork for all industry, even in childhood.”’ 


SCIENCE CLIPPINGS. 


Much time and study have of late years been given, both 
in this country and abroad, to the consideration of the un- 
hygienic features of the school systems of various countries, 
the causes and the remedies of many minor infirmities, and 
the effects, beneficial or otherwise, which the various systems 
of education produce on students. The following extract 
will give some insight into one phase of the question in our 
own couutry: 


“An illustrated ‘Circular of Information,’ dstributed by the 
United States Bureau of Uducation, directs attention to a very 
general yet very sad deficiency ; viz., imperfect hearing. Dr. Sexton 
in it points out that it causes, among other things, defects in pronun- 
ciation through children not knowing the correet sound, and failure 
and ill-temper among teachers who may be unaware'of thelr pupils’ 
defects or theirown. He urges that the hearing of all pupils should 
be examined each session, and no one accepted as teacher who has 
not passed an aural test. Hestrongly recommends denta! inspection 
of pupils, as from diseased teeth especially arise deficiencies of hear- 
ing, from which follow, firet, the appearance of stupidity, and, even- 
tually, the reality. Among the practical precautions recommended, 
abstinence from bathing seems a very costly one, but few pamphlets 
could show so clearly the interaction of physical and mental eda- 
cation.” 

‘Abroad there has been also much interest felt in the sub- 
ject, and the aggravated condition of one feature of the sub- 
ject, at least, will be shown by the following statistical 
quotation relative to German student life : 

“The extraordinary—it might be said, appalling—prevalence of 
short-sightedness among German children is again made strikingly 


apparent in the facts recently collected by Professor Piliger. Of | 


forty-five thousand children in schools of all grades, lately examined, 
more than half were found to be suffering from short sight, while 


-% in some schools the proportion of the short-sighted was 10.80 per 


cent.; and in one—the Gymnasium at Heidelberg—there was 
actually not one scholar with good sight. The number of naturally 
short-sighted stndente, on the other hand, is only ten per cent., so by 
far the greater part of the mischief is due to mismanagement. Among 
the causes of the evil on which Professor Pfliizer lays most stress are 
badly-lighted school-rooms, ill-contrived desks and forma, and, 
above all, excess of study ard too little exercise. In the upper-grade 
schools of Germany, where the work ia much the heaviest, the pro- 
portion of short-sighted students is far the greatest. Ii has been eaid 
that the almost universal use of eye-glasses by German university 
students was, in a measure, due to a silly affectation, and the students 
themselves have acknowledged that this was formerly the fact. But 
byethis time the affectation has doubtless been supereeded by neces- 
sity, for the rapid increase of the visual defect bas been its most 
striking feature.” 


The death has been announced of Dr. Hermann Mul- 
ler, of Lippstadt, at Prad, in the Tyrol. He was proba- 
bly the foremost authority in the world on the subject 
of the relation of insects to the fertilization of flowers. 
He had also devoted much time to the study of the 
generis of the colors of flowers. A translation of his 
‘Die Befruchtung der Blumen” has just been published 
by Macmillan & Co.——A correspondent of the London 
‘*Daily News” thus describes an obelisk which was 
recently found in a wonderful state of preservation in 
the excavations now being madein Rome by the Collegio 
Romano: ‘It is covered from top to bottom with splendid 
hieroglyphics. It is the very counterpart of the one stand- 
ing in the Piazza of the Pantheon, and the two must have 
stood together in front of the Temple of Isis, where the 
one last excavated was found. From this and other 
circumstances it has been found possible to draw con- 
clusions as to the destruction of the Temple of Isis. 
The attempt of Nichomachus Flavianus, in the year 
394 Bc., to revive the worship of Isie, was met by a 
strong reaction, which resulted in the whclesale muti- 
lation and destruction of the Egyptian‘ idols. The area 
of the temple is covered with fragments of statues, etc. 
The lately found obelisk, however, stood erect for a longer 
period, and only fell after the destruction of the temple, ae is 
proved by its being found imbedded in soft rubbish five feet 
thick, a circumstance te which its good preservation is due. 
Its marble base was found broken up for use; for all marble 
statues and sculptures were always burnt for lime in ancient 
times, while objects in granite or porphyry remained un- 
touched. Among other things found during the recent ex- 
cavations were a cynocephalus of black granite, with excel- 
lently executed hieroglyphics, an altar with bas-reliefs on 
three sides, pieces of the reliefs that covered all the walls of 
the temple, and other fragments.’’——The fastest train in 
America is said to be the afternoon express on the Canadian 
Atlantic Railway, which leaves Coteau Station at 5:35 and 
reaches Ottawa, distant 78 4 miles, at 7:09, having made one 
stop of three minutes at Alexandria. This is almost exactly 
fifty miles an hour. The fastest train in the world is prob- 
ably the * Flying Dutchman,” which runs without stopping 
from London to Bristol, a distance of 118'¢ miles, in just two 
hours—a rate of 59 1-8 miles an hour. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


A WOMAN’S THOUGHT OF IT. 


Iam awoman. I neither speak nor pray in public, 
but I am deeply interested in the prayer-meeting ques- 
tion discussed in some of your recent issues. There 
are muititudes who feel that they need this means of 
grace, amid varied cares and trials, to help lift them to 
a higher life. They go hand-in-hand with the services 
of God’s house, and when these are done away, 
and no sooner, do I believe they will die out in the 
churches. 

Now, how to make them interesting, as that word is 
generally defined, does not seem to me a question which 
should greatly agitate devout Christians, or even those 
who are inclining toward a religious life. When the 
heart is in a waiting attitude to receive a blessing ; 
when there is individual consecration and personal 
piety, or a longing for these, the spirit will carry home 
simple singing and praying, and will comfort and build 
up the devout worshiper as nothing else will do. 

However a prayer-meeting may be conducted, there 
are some people who always watch the clock, even 
craning their necks to accomplish this object. Ifa 
brother, out of a full heart, overruns the sixty minutes 
allotted to this service, they exhibit real impatience. 
The most soul-satisfying words spoken, to judge from 
their countenances, are, ‘* We will conclude by singing 
a hymn.” Their hearts are not there, and what good 
will they receive? As well might they keep their eyes 
on their watches, at their private devotions, to see 
when to stop, and call it a prayer, and expect to re- 
ceive a blessing. 

I have seen sll kinds of methods adopted to prevent 
meetings from running in a rut; quartette singing, 
solo singing, repetition of verses, and extracts from 
other books than the Bible; but those who go from 
principle, and to be profited, derive little real benefit 
from novelty; and those who goto be amused soon 
tire of any devices or machinery invented to interest 
them. It is a great point to have a subject which is 
understood beforehand, as the one to which attention 


will be directed. Then proper preparation can be 


made, and continuity of thought secured. When 
there is a scattering fire along the whole Jine of faith 
and works and hope and joy and love and zeal, and 
every other Christian grace, I always feel lixe exclaim- 
ing, ‘‘To what purpose is this waste?” How much 
better to make a united attack upon one point! 

There is a certain class of brethren, it must be owned, 
who are a drag upon prayer-mectings. Tuey ‘ feel to 
speak a few words,” and, lo! they are many. They 
have no gift to edify, and seem never to suspeci it. 
Oh, what sufferings have been endured by sensitive 
saints when certain persons, known and dreaded, 
have risen to express themselves! but the Lord is 
very patient with bad grammar and stammering 
tongues, and why should his people be over-fastidi- 
ous? Ifa man’s spirit is nght, if he has the root of 
the matter in him, and does not talk against time, or 
to show himself off, it?ought not to spoil a meeting— 
even though he asks the Lord, as a certain very good 
illiterate man always did, ‘‘ to convey us safely, when 
we part, to our respectable abodes.” Our Saviour 
when on earth was closely associated with humble 
men of no education, but their hearts burned with 
the fire which love had kindled. If we had more of 
this spirit we should not complain of uninteresting 
services any more than did these early disciples, 
though it is to be feared if they were to appear and 
speak in one of our meetings, they would be voted 
hardly intelligent enough to edify the Christians of 
1883. 

Finally, with all the modesty inherent to the sex, I 
must say, the best meetings I have ever attended have 
been those conducted by women. Their exercises are 
generally fervid and short, and, owing to their timidity 
and want of self-reliance, perhaps, they make thorough 
preparation. This last hint I would especially com- 
mend to all who manage prayer-meetings and fail to 
make them interesting. 2. 


» ENGLISH AS SHE IS WROTE.” 


The blunders of foreigners who try to express their 
ideas in ‘‘ English as She is Spoke ” are sutticiently 
ludicrous ; but when to the difficulties of the language 
itself are added the inherent perversity of type, the 
mischievous prociiviiies of pen and ink, and the Con- 
tinental ignorance of things American, tie result is 
something stupendous in its absurdity. A writer in 
the *‘ Literary World” gives some recent examples: 


‘**Le Livre’ has had several American correspondents, 
but the cflice editor has found no difficulty in keeping up his 
standard of spelling through two or three years. The Ameri- 
can poet whom the French all admire has become ‘ Pcé,’ 


Re.’ A Slavonic change appears in ‘John Greenleaf Whit- 
tiev;’ a Teutonic in ‘ Ralph Walde Emerson,’ and still more 
ip ‘ Nathaniel Willische.’ In ‘ Bayard, Fayor,’ the author 
of ‘ Denklion,’ ‘ Le Livre ’ shows its powers of subdivision, 
which are still more finely illustrated in ‘ MM. William Cullen 
et Bryant.’ The editor has dealt less summarily with ‘ Thomas 
Banley Aldrich,’ President ‘ Tylor,’ ‘ George Fickner Curtis,’ 
‘Rose Ferry Cooke,’ ‘ Louis Agassis,’ ‘Sylvestre Gudd,’ 
‘W. Irwing,’ ‘Margaret Suiler,” ‘Edward Atkins,’ 
‘ Aleston,’ ‘Ek Marvel,’ ‘Dr. Bubsnell,” ‘ Ex-president 
Hopkine,’ ‘Miss Jackeon’ [H. H.], ‘ M. Tourgec,’ and 
‘T. L. De Winne,’ the printer of ‘Sribner’s’ Monthly. 
Publishers, however, do not get off so easily as Mr. De Vinne, 
for ‘ Le Livre’ alludes to ‘ Fords Howard,’ ‘T. B. Pater- 
son,’ ‘G. C. Merriaw,’ ‘8. Criggs,’ and—oblivious of his 
Vermont ancestry—‘ M. Henry O’Honghton.’ These gentle- 
men issue such books as the ‘ Nest-Pocket’ series, and ‘la 
serie unickerbocker,’ and one of them, we may inform ‘ Le 
Livre,’ lives near that institution which is kindly mentioned 
as ‘la fameuse Université de Haward.’ 

‘English authors fare somewhat better than American, but 
among them ‘ Le Livre’ notes ‘ George Elliot’ (the author of 
‘Daniel Dorordo’), ‘ Frollope,’ ‘Justin McCarthey,’ 
‘Francis W. Newmann,’ ‘ Edvin A. Abbott,’ ‘ R. F. Francil- 
lion’ (the author of ‘Cophetna’), 'B. L. Parjeon,’ ' Cathe- 
rine Macquint,’ and ‘ de Quincey.’” M, 


A SHORT CREED. 


A corresponlent (E. M. D.) in The Christian Union for 
August 9 wants a shorter creed, and sodo I, and, fortunately, 
I find it ready-made by the Apostle Peter, and approved by 
the Master. It is the only creed, so far as 1 can find, ap- 
proved by Christ himself : 

‘*When Jesus came inte the coasts of Cesarea Phillippi, he 
arked his disciples, saying, Whom do men say that I, the Son 
of man, am? And they said, Some say that thou art John the 
Baptist; some, Elias; and others, Jeremiah, or one of the 
prophets. He saith unto them, but whom say ye that Iam? 


Son of the living God. And Jesus answered and said unto 
him, Blessed art thou, Simon Bar-jona; for fiesh and blood 
hath not revéaled it unto thee, but my Father which is in 
heaven. And I say unto thee, that thou art Peter, and upon 
this rock [ will build my church; and the gates of hell shall 
not prevail against it.”’ : 

Here is @ creed short, comprehensive, and sufficient: ‘I 
believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Soa of the living God; 
' upon this rock I build my life, my hope, my all.” 

Is not this sufficient ? B. R. 


MANSFIELD, Ohio. 


but a less familiar, though more popular romancer, is ‘ E. P.- 


And Simon Peter answered and said, Thou art the Christ, the — 
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‘THE OLD-TIME SCOTTISH 
SABBATH. 


In these days of Sabbath latitudinarian- 
ism the following picture of the Scottish 
Sabbath in the olden time, drawn from 
E. Paxton Hood’s ‘‘ Scottish Character- 
istics,” presents an interesting and, in 
some features, an instructive contrast: 


‘* Many severe things bave been said con- 
cerning the old Scottish Sabbath, and many 
stories told in profa..e ridicule of the Scottish 
idea of the Day of Rest; but the reader may 
find from some pens, and in some places 
where he would not expect such words, com- 
mendations, all tending to show that the rest 
of the day has woven itself tenderly into the 
hearts of the people. Shall we give Christ- 
opher North, or the Ettrick Shepherd, the 
credit of the words in the ‘ Noctes’ ? 

‘** A day set apart from secular concerns, 
and, as far as may be, from the tender feel- 
ings that cling to them, even in thought, has 
@ prcdigious power, sirs, ower a’ that is di- 
vine in our human. It is asif the sun rose 
more solemnly, yet not less sweetly, on the 
Sabbath morning, and a profounder stillness 
pervaded not the earth only, but also the sky. 
The mair Christian the people, the mair 
Christian tle Sabbath; therefore, let the 
Sabbath be kept holy, ae I believe it to be in 
Scotland, and then the blessing of God will 
be upon her; and as she is good, so shall she 
wax great.’ 

‘- Dr. Guthrie hits the truth of the Scottish 
Sabbath when he says, ‘Our ancestors might 
be too scrupulous, but, whatever they were, 
they were not fools. I do not say they did 
not fall into even glaring inconsistencies.’ 
And thea he mentions how, on first going to 
Ross-shire, to visit and preach for hie friend, 
Mr. Carment, of Ross Keen, he asked him on 
the Saturday evening, before retiring to rest, 
whether he ‘could get warm water in the 
morping.’” Whereupon his host held up a 
warning hand, saying, ‘ Whist! whist!’ add- 
ing, with a twinkle in his eye, ‘Speak of shav- 
ing on the Lord’s day in Ross-shire, and you 
need never preach here any more !’ 

‘Dr. Strang, in his ‘Clubs of Glasgow,’ 
gives an extract from the journal of Mr. 
George Brown, who was educated in the 
Glasgow University, was some time on the 
town council, and several times Dean of 


Guild. The following extract gives a picture 


of the manner in which Sunday was spent in 
Glasgow in those days: 

Sabbath-day, November 10, 1745.—Rose 
about seven in the morning; called on the 
Lord by prayer; read the ninth chapter of 
Job, then attended to familly worship, and 
aguin prayed to the Lord for his gracious 
presence to be with me through the whole of 
the dav, and went to church at ten of the 
clock; joined in public prayers and praises 
in the assembly of his saints ; heard the seven- 
teenth chapter of Revelation lectured upon, 
and sermon from eighty-firet Psalm, thirteenth 
and fourteenth verses. In the interval of 
public service I thought on what I had heard, 
nud wrote down some of the heads of it; 
went again to the house of the Lord, and 
heard sermon from the same text ; came home 
and retired, and thought on the sermon. 
About five at night joined in family worship, 
and afterward supped, then retired again and 
wrote down some things I had been hearing ; 
then read the ninth chapter of Romans and 
prayed ; after this I joined in social worship 


@ second time, aud went to keep the public 


guard of the city at ten o'clock at night.’ 

“Such wus probably many a Sabbath in 
Glasgow in the old time. Sir Kenneth 
Mackenzie directed the attention of Dr. 
Guthrie to @ servant girl who astonished her 
master by refusing to feed the cows on the 
Sabbath. She was willing to milk them, but 
woald by no means feed them; and her 
reasoning as to acts of necessity and mercy 
was finely casuistical. ‘The cows,’ she said, 
‘canna milk themselves, so to milk them is a 
clear necessity and mercy; but let them out 
to the fields and they’l] feed themselves.’ 

‘* Very odd and very severe are some of the 
extracts which Dr. Strang gives in his ‘ Clubs 
of Glasgow ;’ and we find similar extracts in 
the ‘ History of Glasgow,’ referring to the ob- 
servance of the Sabbath, especially in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. ‘In 1600 
the session ordains the deacons of the craft to 
cause search for the absents from the kirks 
in their crafts of all the freemen ; the one-half 
of the fine to go to the kirk and the other half 
to the craft.’ The same year searchers are 
directed to pass, on the Sabbath, into all 


_ houses, to apprehend absents from the kirk. 


‘We read of Mr. Andrew Taylor, a good 
teacher, but who, in his declining years, be- 


came rather too fond of social excitement. 


He usually dived out on Saturday, and rarel; 
found his way home by a very direct route 
One such Saturday, going to bed well re. 
freshed, he awoke in a hurry in the morning 
on hearing the clock strike, and forgetting 
the day of the week, rang his bell violently; 
and upon his servant coming to the door, he 
cried: ‘Jenny! Jenny! bring shaving wate: 
as fast as possible. What will the boys say. 
and me no at the scbule??” Master 
Taylor,’ said the girl, ‘it’s the Sabbath day.’ 
‘The Sabbath day!’ quoth the dominie; 
‘ glorious institution the Sabbath, Jenny !’ and 
forthwith turned himself round for another 
snooze. 

‘* There is a story told by Mr. Kennedy ii 
bis work, ‘The Days of our Fathers ia Roe: - 
shire,’ of a worthy called the ‘ penny smith,’ 
and how he reprimanded the sher.ff for tak 
ing a walk on the Sabbath evening. Meeting 
the sheriff in his Sabbath evening walk, ‘ Law 
makers should uot be law-breakers,’ said the 
smith to him, as he looked him boldly in the 
face. ‘My health requires that I should take 
a walk, Kenneth,’ said the sheriff by way cf 
excuse. ‘Keep you God’s commandmen!, 
and you can trust him with the keeping of 
your health,’ was the smith’s reply; ‘accursed 
must be the health that is preserved by 
trampling on the law of God.’ 

‘* But the Scottish Sabbath day among the 


yards, among the moors—the Scottish com- 
munion Sabbath, when, from far and near, 
the worshippers and the communicants come 
—how many pens have most sweetly described 
the scene ! 


tered, did the weather at all permit, in the 
open air. Let the reader, for instance, think 
of some rustic &smphitheatre filled by a mighty 
congregation; on the top and brink of the 
ravine the carriages of the ancient gentry ; 
the horses taken away; the ancient ladies of 
the neighborhood sitting in the carriages, the 
younger ladies sitting on the turf immediately 
below them; the old people gathered mostly 
together, the old women dressed in their cleau 
white ‘mutches,’ with black ribbon bound 
round their heads ; some of the more gently 
born would have some of the relica of th: 
family of the old days, such as a black silk 
scarf, or an old silver brooch, adornments 
taken out of the old family kist.”’ 


A SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 
FOP. 


The ‘‘ dude” of to-day pays some little 
attention to his personal adornment, and 
doubtless considers himself weil clothed ; 
but he would present but a sorry appear- 
ance beside his progenitor of the seven- 
teenth century, who is thus described by 
the Countess Danois: 

* The bair of this Spanish dandy was parted 


on the crown of his head and tied behind with 
@ blue ribbon about four fingers’ breadth and 
about two yards.long, which hung down at its 
full length ; his breeches were of black velvet, 
buttoned down at each knee with five or six 
buttons; he had a vest on so short that it 
scarce reached below his pockets, a scolloped 
doublet, with hanging sleeves, about four 
fingers’ breadth, made of white embroidered 
satin. His cloak was of black bays, and he, 
being @ spark, had rapped it round bis arm, 
because this is more gallant, with a very light 
buckler in his hand, and which has a steel 
pike standing out in the middle ; they carry it 
with them when they walk in the night on any 
occasion ; he held in the other hand a sword, 
longer than a balf-pike, and the iron for ite 
guard was enough to make a breast and back 
plate. These swords being so long that they 
cannot be drawn out anless &@ man has the arms 
of a giant, the sheath therefore flies open in 
laying the finger on a little spring. He had 
likewiss a dagger, whose blade was very 
narrow; it was fastened to his belt on his 
back; he had sach a straight collar that he 
could neither stoop nor turn about his head. 
Nothing could be more ridiculous than what 
they wear about their necks, for it is neither 
@ ruff, band, nor cravat. His hat was of a 
prodigious size, with a great band twisted 
about it, bigger than a mourning one. His 
shoes were of as fine leather as that whereof 
gloves are made, and ali slashed and cut, not- 
withstanding the culd, and so exactly close to 
his feet, snd having no heels, that they 
seemed rather pasted on. In entering he 
made me a reverence after the Spanish fash- 
ion, his two legs cross one another, and 
stooping as women do when they salute one 


another ; he was strongly end they 


are al] so.” 


hills, in the lonely glens, and solitary kirk-, 


‘*The sacrament was generally adminis- 
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BARBOUR’S 
Macrame Lace Flax Threads. 


1784. (in OQne-Pound Boxes.) 1883. 
Attractive 
| and Useful 


for Ladies. 


Illustrated book 
with full rticu. 
lara and instrne- 
tions, by muil, ~5 

ace Desks 82.00. 
$2 Band $Beac! i. 


White 
Brown apted for Crotchet and 
work. All of ax Threads aud 

machine wor 


For sale ~~ Wines and Dry Goods Dealers through 
out = countrys. 


THE FAR20UR BROTHERS COMPANY, 
134 Church Street, New York. 
23 High Street, Beston. © 
517 and 519 Market Street, San Francisco, 


“BEST IN THE WORLD. | 


LADIES ASK YOURSTOREKEEPER FOR IT 


VERY STRONG, SMOOTH & ELASTI< 


Storekeepers are obliged to pay a little more forth 
Silk than for ordinary kinds, but mere hai: 
will keep what their customers 

Liberal arrangements will be nee with one ortr 
first-class merchants in every city, where our guods a: 
not already sold, to keep a full line of our Silks. whi. 
are now sold by more than six le Di 
Goods and Notions houses in the United 

If your storekeepers not supply with ol 
roods, send 50 cents samples 

We manufacturea ull J tine of “Spool Silk, Embroider 
Silk, F ichines Filloselle and Knitting Silks, also Pu’ 
Dye ’Machine-Twist and Se for manufacturin 
purposes; and the celebrated Patent Quill Twist. 

We sell waste Embroidery = odds and ends, a: 
sorted colors, at cents per 

w wing black or colors, 30 cts, per 

Send tw ne for 48- page pamphiet giv 
ing rules and Silk Knitting. 


The Brainerd & Armstrong Co 


469 Broadway, New York. 
238 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa 
56 Summer S8St., Bostou, Mass. 
35 Sharpe St., Baltimore, Md. 
Mills at New London, Conn. 


Please mention this paper. 


BRAMHALL, DEANE & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Chilson’s Standard Gone Furnaces. 

UNEQUALED FOR 

ECONOMY, DURABILITY, AND 
POWER. 

Send for Circular. 

No. 274 FRONT ST.,NEW YORK. 

ALSO, MANUFACTURERS OF 


Dean’s Improwd French Ranges. 


AUTOMATIC 


EAMS. 
UNEQUALLED LIGHTNESS OF RUNNING. 
OES NOT INJURE HEALTH. 


Ds ull investigation afforded to a 


Willcox & Gibbs S. Co., 658 Broadway, 


gance "of Form,” 
and get 


CORSET 


ers. Price by mail $1.30. 
& CoO.. New Haven, Conn 


MASON HAMLIN ORGANS 


Purchasers will do we!l to examine persen- 
ally at the warerooms of the mannfactnrers, 
46 Fast 14rh St (Union Sqnare) N-w York. 
the finest assortment «f the best Organs 
we have ever offered ; :nsolid casea ¢f ratnral 
woods, or elegantiy decorated in gold, sile 
ver,ad colors. Many new styles sre 
ready this season Prices #900 Sixty 
styles are from #78 to #200 For cash, 
easy payments, or rented, with agreement 
that if be promptly pad antil if amounts 
to the price of the organ it becomes the prop- 
erty of the person hiring without farther pay- 
ment. 

That these Organs are the best in the 
world is proved hy the awurd to then: of 
highest honors every great world’s 
exhibition for sixteen years: i© other 
| Ammericau Organs bsving been found equal to 
them at any. A cable dispatch snnounces 
that they are sgain recipients of highest 
award at the Internation | Industrial 
Fxhibition now in sessivn at Amsterdam, 


| Netherlands. 


Illustrated Catalogues free. We usu- 
ally have on hand in our own warerooms 
special styles not in catalogue, and second- 
hand organs which we can cffer at very low 
prices 


Mason & Hamlin Organ & Piano Go. 


154 Trewont Street. New Vork, 
6 East street. Chicego, 
% Wabash Avenue. 


CHUR’ H EQUIPMENT. 


BANNERS 
IN SILK AND GOLD. 
Send for Hand-Book, by mail, free, to 


J. & R. LAMB, 
59 Carmine St., New York. 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


Manufactu.e celebrated Bellis 
and Chimes for Charches, 
Tewer Clocks, etc., etc. 
and catalogues sent free. Ad:ires 
H.MobHaneg & Co., Baltimore, Ma 


GOLD PARIS, 1878 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa 


Warranted absolutely pur 
Vocoa, from which the excess o 
Oilhas been removed. It has thre: 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar 
and is therefore far more economi. 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing 
strengthening, easily digested, anc 
admirably adapted for invalids ar 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY,‘ 


Ise Copper and Tin fee 
J arms, ete, 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY 


Church, Chape!, ot Fi \ 


Meneely & Co., West Troyv.N.Y, 


R. GEISSELER, 127 Clinton Place, West 
Street, New York. 


Church Furniture. §. §. Banners. 


CHURCH and LODGE FURNITURE. Send 


BAKER Dorchester, Mass, 


Small 
Manufacturers 3 Poriiand Bi., Boston, Mase 


IF YOU WANT 


most popular and sat- 
isfactory Corsct as regards 
Health, Comfort and Ele 
be aure 


Madame Foy’s Improved 


SKIRT SUPPORTER, 


It is particularly adapted 
to the present style of dresa, 
For sale by all leading deal- 
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— __ THE CHRISTIAN UNION 
FACT AND RUMOR. 


XXVIII , No. 16. 


sailed from Liverpool for New York 
October 11, on the steamer ‘‘ Britannic.” 
—The latest phase in the newspaper 
war is an attack against the New York 
‘* Heralu,” on the charge of immoralit 
| ia its personal colama, U." MISSION WORK. 
| —The town of La Crosse, Wis., was} In the adjoining column will be seen a 
visited by a fierce tornado on October 11, | letter from a friend of The Christian Union e - 


THE 
—Henry Irving and Miss Ellen Terry Publisher's Desk. 


New YorEK, OCTOBER 18, 1888. 


which worked great destruction t0/ and of The Christian Union’s work among 

property, but spared human lives, so far|/the homeless boys and girls of the 

as known. metropolis. The letter explains itself. 

| A disease of vines known as ‘‘can-| We shall be glad to duplicate these fac- 

lime” has attacked the vineyards Of | .imiies to any extent. This thirty-dollar 

California, and in consequence this year’s check will take two children from a life 

wine crop will be forty per cent. less of misery, and perhaps crime, to one of 

| happiness and usefulness; from tempta- 

| —Mr. W. D. Howells says + his/tion to security; from a place where 

career as a journalist on the Ohio ‘‘ State they are superfluous to one where they 

Journal,” that he liked the literary part are needed. How can fifteen dollars be 

of it well enough, but for the politics he better invested than ia saving the bodies 

had neither affection nor patience. and souls of these children from ruin and 

—A slight fire in the basement of the degradation, and in making them helpers 

Brevoort House, New York City, on the}; the reformation of society instead of 

night of Wednesday, October 10, caused stumbling-blocks in the way? No other 

| considerable alarm among the guests, but investment can yield you so large an in- 
very little damage, comparatively. terest as this of placing New York’s ; 

—The Oregon Pioneers, numbering one street-waifs in the homes of good people ° 


hundred and seventeen, who started a 
week ago On an excursion eastward, ar- 
rived in New York City October 11, and 
are quartered at the St. Nicholas Hotel. 

—The experiment of shooting Niagara 
Rapids was tried again last week, and the 
** Maid of the Mist, Jr.,” went in and out 
in safety, but an emulative scow which 
followed was sucked in by the whirlpool 
and Jost. 

—There was 8 great parade of firemen 
at Bridgeport, Conn., October 11. Over 
sixty organizations were represented, 
from all parts of New England and the 


in the West. Try it! 


BUSINESS MEN, N. B.! 


Mr. John Wanamaker, of Philadelphia, 
whose remarkeble success as a merchant 


ity upon **How to Succeed in Business,’’ 
gave, iu reply to a question, the following 
‘four steps” to success: 1. CLOSE APPLICA- 
TION. 2. INTEGRITY. 8. ATTENTION TO DE 
TAILS. 4. DISCREET ADVERTISING. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. 


gives him a right to speak with author- 


AYER’S 
Ague Cure 


ALL-NIGHT INHALATION! 


A Positive Revolution in the Treatment of 
Diseases of the Respiratory Organs. 


THE PILLOW-IN HALER! 


It applies Medicated 


Middle States; twenty-four bands were The Thirty-seventh Annual M of th Ai 
in attendance, and the city had ageneral/, vibe held im the Central Congre-| 18 WARRANTED to cure all cases of ma- 


holiday air. 
—Last week there was held at Hartford, 
Conn., an Inter-Culiegiate Lawn Tennis 


double games, although other colleges 
fought well for the victory. 


gational Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. (Dr. Beb- 
rend’s), beginning Tuesday, October 30, at 
three P.M., and closing on the evening of 


Mass. A meeting of the Bureau of Woman's 
Work will be held Wednesday at2 p.m. Ar- 
rangemetnts have been made with different 


larial disease, such as Fever and Ague, I nter- 
mittent or Chill Fever, Remittent Fever, 
Dumb Ague, Bilious Fever, and Liver Com- 
plaint. In case of failure, after due trial, 


Sold by all Druggists. 


hour of the tirenty- 
fv hile sleeping as 
usual. It isa mechanical 
Pillow, cont aiming reser- 
yoirs for vvulatile medi- 
cine valves t reontrol 


Tournament, which afforded considerable | Thursday, November 1. The sermon will be| dealers are authorized, by our circular of , Stn Se sinee of 
- amusement, excitement, and display of | preached on Tuesday evening, at 7:30, by the| July ist, 1882, to refund the money, (Being CURED.) — ine — pete 
skill. Harvard ; ‘' won the single and Rey. Jobn L. Withrow, D.D., of Boston, Dr. J. . Ayer&Co., Lowell, Mass. servoirs are the most healing and curative known to medical 


science. Perfectly safe, comfortable and pleasant. 

Sufferers from CATARRH, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA. and 

WELL-ADVANCED CONSUMPTION, can be 
CURED by the PILLOW- a 


—San Francisco is bound to sustain 
h f th k Sh had railway and s boat companies for reduced HUMOR! PATHOS! ELOQUENCE! Hannan J. Bartey, Winthrop, Me ‘* Having be en cure “d 
er reputation for earthquakes. © , fare, iculars concerning which, as well as The Elocutionist’s Annual, Number 11. of Catarr by the Purow-Inmacex, | he artily recomm: nd it, r 
three last week, strangely enough within | ist of speakers, may be found on fourth page | Contains Mme Maven, 
curre ve used the 
one day of the anniversary of the great) covar November ‘‘ American Missionary,” ture of the Year, together with some of the choicest of its a sar ay cee t 
selecti ar M ADWICK, illica i SAVS: A 
earthquake of 68 ; and this fact added to The citizens of Brooklyn will cordially wel- wars on hand. for for years, and was coing Consumption, 
LEB Las uch a cure to tha e¢ 
the general terror and uncertainty of what | come to their homes all persons in attendance paid on receipt of price. "300 pages, cloth, 6) cents, | I caunot to to much - spread the know! dy t 
say cere 
was to come next. Many people camped| at the meetings. Those wishing hospitality | who have Luce, 
sm the streets all nicht rather th | should forward their applications as early as a ona School of Elocution and Oratery, Throat or Catarrh trouble.” 
1n e streets nig a aD 8 eep ible ard PHILADELPHIA, Explanatory Circular and Book of Testimonials sent a 
in house. } R b Montgomery, 169 free. Adress, W-INHALER co. 
THE PILLO 
—The saloon-keepers convened in a Columbia Heights, Brooklyn, N.Y. 1520 Chestnut St., Philadeiphia, Pa. t 
general assembly at Milwaukee last 
week, and, among other things, decided GOOD NEWS 
that drunkenness is due not to the 1 | ADIES! 
salooas, but to ‘‘the lack of education A VY UPON THE CONDITION OF THE STOMACH 
in youth.” The moral would seem to be, a a | AND ITS NEAR ALLIES, THE LIVER AND THE orders forour celebrated Tons 
gays the New York “ Tribune,” that AND and secure a beaut. 
l d sal should Hair Vigor restores youth- ABNESS OF INTELLEOT. IF THESE OR Ten Set, or Handsome Decorated ce 
every well regulate coa should have ful freshness and color to faded and eray | CANS ABE INACTIVE OR IN A STATE OF IB- | Gold Band Moss Rose Dinner Set, or Goid Band Mo~s N 
a seminary attached to it. those Its by the mim. |BITATION, THE TONING, BEGULATING, | Decorated Toilet Set For full partis address 
r ne resu y e 868 SOOTHING INFLUENCE OF TARRANT’S = SGREAT AMERICAN TEA th 
—A peculiar accident occurred last| ulation of the hair roots and color glands. P, O. Box 229. 31 and 33 Vesey St, New York. 
SELTZER APERIENT IS URGENTLY RE- 
week at Moosehead, Me., where a party! HAIR QUIRED. SOLD BY ALL MEDICINE DEALERS. P 
of men, members of a threshing crew,| reason of age or diseases of the scalp, has THE DINGEE & CONARD TH EAS th 
went to sleep for the night on the ground] become dry, harsh and brittle, a pliancy and BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING : Ci 
floor of a granary, in whose upper stories] “liken th 
ere is no dye in Ayer’s Hair ) 
were stored fourteen hundred bushels of] ana the ay Sian by the VIGOR ch 
oats. In the night the floor gave way,| it imparis to the follicles, and the clean- 4 MONT a & beard for 3 live Young rig 
and the falling oats buried eight men,| lincss and healthfulness of the condition BT Bw cre THE BEST | IN THE WORLD. Co 
. four of whom were suffocated to death} ' Wbich it maintains the scalp. Our Great S ty is growing and distributing 
bef th ld bed t. 9qi Hair Vigor renews the hair. these Beautiful eons. We deliver Strong Pot nol 
ug ou AYER S ” Plants,suitable for bloom, safely by mail, sh 
Hair Vigor is the best cure 
—Spain is taking her turn with the! ,nown for Brashy Hair, Scald Head, Itcbi at all post-offices. 5 Splendid Varieties, your 
flood fiend, Heavy rains have prevailed Humors, Tetter Sores, Torpid Follicles, and 26 for $4; 35 for $5 & 7 = $10; 100 for $13, e 
a@@-Send for our New G to Rose Culture yea 
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recently in the Province of Castellon de 
la Plana, and flooded that section of the 
country. Several miles of railway track 
have been carried away and two bridges 
destroyed, causing an entire suspension 


of traffic. Five villages are partly sub- 
merged, and several! lives have been lost. 
The fields and orchards have suffered 


all other diseases of the scalp that cause 
the falling of the and its fading. 
Nothing cleanses HAIR of the nuisance 
of dandruff so perfectly, and so effectually 
prevents its return, as AYER’s Harr VIGOR. 
In addition to the curative and restorative 
virtues peculiar to Ayer’s Hair 

itis a toilet luxury. The Hair VIGOR 
is by far the cleanliest hair-dressing made 


It causes the hair to grow thick and long, 
and keeps it always soft and glossy. 


soribers will be inserted 
line, no card to exceed 1 ood 10 agate lines.) 
Wanted—A Newfoundland dog pup, not over 
three months old. Must be of good stock, and 
price reasonable. Address Paul Pastnor, Burling- 
ton, Vt. 


—60 p , elegantly Mustrated —and choose from 
Finest Sorts. Address 


over ve Hundred 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., 


firm 
most profitable 
Send for full acco va ny. 


SMALL F RUITS. 


embracing all varieties; also 


great loss. Wanted—For a bright orphan girl, twelve years trees. 
of age, a home either in the country or city, where Mee ine how toget and eto thon ae 


HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE. 

UNANIMOUS APPROVAL OF MEDICAL STAFF. 

Dr. T. G. Comstock, Physician at Good 
Samaritan Hospital, St. Louis, Mo., says: 
‘*For years we have used it in this hospital, 
in dyspepsia and nervous diseases, and as a 
drink during the decline and in the convales- 
cence of lingering fevers. It has the unani- 


mons approval of our medical staff.” 


Ayer r Vi 
ers Hair Vigor 
Contains no deleterious ingrediénts. Its use 
prevents all scalp disease, secures against the 
hair growing thin or gray, and surely cures all 
baldness that is not organic. 

PREPARED BY 


Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Seld by all druggists. 


she can attend schoo) at least part of the day, and 
for ber board assist in house-work, which she does 
well. Address Home, P.O Box 72 Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Teo Let.—One or two pleasant farnished rooms 
in quiet house in a healthful country village, 
twenty miles from New York City. Superior table 
board opposite. A good chance for any one pur- 
suing literary work. Address §. E. A., Box 148 


T. Lovett, Littie Silver, N. 


Rose Grove, Chester Co.,Pa: 


$66 a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 


free. Address H. eased Co., Portland, 


— 


rday at home. Samples worth free. 
$5 to $20 Adieu Stinson & Co., Portland, Ma 


A WEEK, $12 a day at home easily made. Costly 


White Plains, N. ¥. 


$72 tres” & Co., Augusta, Me. 
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CHURCH GOVERNMENT. 


My interest in all you say in regard to 
‘¢ church doctrine” or law” leads me 
to read The Christian Union with care, 
and I was surprised to find your state- 
ment, that ‘‘ Protestantism” in all its 
forms is, ecclesiastically, a government of 
the people, bythe people and for the people. 
This is certainly not true, of the most 
numerous church in this country—the two 
leading branches of which numbers more 
than two and a half millions of members. 
I know there is a kind of lay representa- 
tion, but itis only in name. These rep. 
resentatives do not represent the people, 
as may be seen by the mode of their 
election, which is as follows (See 
paragraphs 85, 86, and 87 of the Dis- 
cipline; page 85): ‘‘ The lay delegates 
shall consist of two laymen for each 
Annual Conference, except such confer- 
ences as have but one ministerial dele- 
gate, which conferences shall be en- 
titled to one lay delegate each. 
(Page 86): The lay delegates shall be 
chosen by an electoral conference of lay- 
men, which shall assemble for the pur- 
pose on the third day of the session of 
the Annual Conference at the place 
of its meeting at its session immedi- 

cly preceding the General Conference. 

age 87): The Electoral Conference 

all be composed of one layman from 
each circuit or station within the bounds 
of the Annual Conference, such laymen 
to be chosen by the last Quarterly Con- 
ference preceding the time of the as- 
sembliug of such Electoral Conference.” 

Now, in order to see how far these lay 
delegates represent the people it is neces- 
sary to look at the composition of the 
Quarterly Conference and ask, do they 
represent the people? 

See Discipline, page 128: ‘‘ The Quarter- 
ly Conference ihall be composed of all the 
traveling and local preachers, exhorters, 
stewards, class-leaders, and trustees of 
the churches in the circuits or stations, 
and the first male superintendents of our 
Sunday-schocls, said trustees and super. 
intendents being members of our church, 
and approved by the Quarterly Confer- 
ence.” 

It is now important to inquire how 
these several classes of cfficials that make 
up the Quarterly Conference are made, 
to see wherein they represent the people. 
First, the class leaders, of whom there 
are 90,555 in the northern branch of this 
church. (See Discipline, Section seven- 
teen, the duties of those who have 
charge of circuits or stations, page 255) : 
‘‘To appoint all the leaders, to change 
them when he sees necessary, and to ex- 
amine each of them, with all possible 
exactness, at least once a quarter, con- 
cerping his metho! of meeting a class.” 
Next we come t» the stewards, of whom 
there are 99.417. How are they ap. 
pointed? Dothey in any way represent 
the people? You will find by the Dis- 
cipline, page 308: In the appointment of 
the stewards, the preacher having the 
charge of the circuit shall have the 
right of nomination; but the Quarterly 
Conference shall confirm or reject such 
nomination. The stewards, so appointed, 
shall hold cffice for one year, but may 
be re-appointed in like manner from 
year to year.” 


‘* For the people, by the people,” does 
not yet appear; but it may be you can 
get help in the other branch of the Quar- 
terly Conference, to wit: the trustees, 
of whom we find there are 125,260. What 
are the conditions under which they are 
made? Again we refer to the Discipline : 
Page 501: ‘‘In all cases where the law 
of the State or Territory requires a 
specified mode of election, that mode 
shall be observed.” Thoughtful, is it 
not? But (page 502), ‘‘ Where no such 
specific requirement is made, the trus- 
tees shall be elected annually, by the 
fourth Quarterly Conference of the cir 
cuit or station, upon the nomination 
of the preacher in charge, or the pre- 
siding elder of the district.” But, 
mark, ro one of these 125 260 can 
take a seat in the Quarterly Conference, 
unless they are approved by the Quarterly 
Conference. This proviso is of great im- 
portance ; it cries a ‘‘ halt” to all who 
are elected under the requirements of 
‘civil law,” which provides that church 
property shall be held and controlled by 
the people who bought or built the prop- 
erty to be taken care of. Allow me to 
ask, Which of the three great classes of 
officials of. which the body is composed, 
that elects the electors that elect the lay 
delegates to the General Conference, hold 
their place by a vote of the people. N 1 
one of the 315 232 have ever taken o: 
held a seat in the Quarterly Conference 
by a vote of the people. This statement 
may surprise you, but it is true that not 
one of the 435 588' lay officials in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church holds his o1 
her position except as appointed, nomi- 
nated or approved by the preecher in 
charge. And this is 1883, and in the 
United States. 


THE ARMENIAN MATTER 
AGAIN. 


Mr. S. M. Minasian requests us to say, 
‘apropos of the recent discussions at the 
American Board and in the public press 
respecting the difficulties in ‘Turkey be- 
tween the Armenian churches and the 
missionaries, that the accusation brought 
against the Armenian pastors, that they 
‘‘ especially insist upon an equal voice 
in disbursing the funds of the Board,” 
and that ‘‘this seems to be the chief bone 
of contention,” is unsupported by any 
testimony, and is, in point of fact, 
groundless. He writes: ‘‘ The Bithynia 
Union freely placed all their grievances 
and wants before the deputation, but I 
do not find a word in their expressed 
views to justify this accusation. Even 
Dr. Laurie, the bitterest enemy of the 
said Armenians, says in his report that 
‘the Armenians bave never made a de- 
mand in direct words;’ that ‘an equal 
vote in the distribution 01 the money of 
the Board is not specified,’ but he in- 
fers it to be ‘the thing aimed at.’” Mr. 
Minasian very justly adds that ‘‘it is not 
,safe to draw an inference against direct 
denials... We do not propose to enter 
into this controversy respecting the past, 
and publish Mr. Minasiau’s letter as a 
simple act of justice to him and the 
churches which he has so patiently and 
persistently represented. letter, 
however, re-enforces the position of the 
Deputation that the only way to a hearty 
reconciliation is to have done with all 
criminations, and, forgetting tro:e things 
a are behind, press forward to a better 
ture. 


' See Year Book for 1883, psge 33. 


KING’S EVIL 


Was the name formerly given to Scrofula 
because of a superstition that it could be 
cured by a king’s touch. The world is 
wiser now, and knows that 


SCROFULA 


can only be cured by a thorough purifica- 
tion of the blood. If this is neglected, 
the disease perpetuates its taint through 
generation after generation. Among its 
earlier symptomatic developments are 
Eczema, Cutaneous Eruptions, Tu- 
mors, Boils, Carbuncles, Erysipelas, 
Purulent Ulcers, Nervous and Phy- 
sical Collapse, etc. If allowed to con- 
tinue, Rheumatism, Scrofulous Ca- 
tarrh, Kidney and Liver Diseases, 
Tubercular Consumption, and vari- 
ous other dangerous or fatal maladies, are 
produced by it. 


Ayer's Sarsaparilla 


Is the only erful and always reliable 
blood-purifying medicine. It isso etfect- 
ual an alterative that it eradicates from 
the system Hereditary Scrofula, and 
the kindred poisons of contagious diseases 
and mercury. At the same time it en- 
riches and vitalizes the blood, restoring 
healthful action to the vital organs and 
rejuvenating the entire system. Thisgreat 


Regenerative Medicine 


Is composed of the genuine Honduras 
Sarsaparilla, with Yellow Dock, Stil- 
lingia, the Jodides of Potassium and 
Iron, and other ingredients of great po- 
tency. carefully and scientifically com- 
pounded. Its formula is generally known 
to the medical profession, and the best 
pr constantly prescribe AYER’S 
SARSAPARILLA 4s an , 


Absolute Cure 


For all diseases caused by the vitiation of 
the blood. It is concentrated to the high- 
est practicable degree, far beyond any 
other preparation for which like effects 
are claimed, and is therefore the cheapest, 
as well as the best blood purifying medi- 
cine, in the world. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
{[ Analytical Chemists. } 


Sold by all Druggists: price $1; six 
bottles for 85. 


SILKS Wowk 


in Endless Variety of Beautiful Styles. Send Sc. 
*tampe for samples. Yale Silk Werks, New Haven, Ct. 


HOTELS. 


| CROCHETIN 


BUCKINGHAM HOTEL, 


FIFTH AVENUE AND FIFTIETH STREET, N. Y. 
(Opposite Cathedral.) 
Conducted on European Plan, with a 
Restaurant of Unsurpassed 
Excellence. 


WEDDINGS, RECEPTIONS, DINNERS 
AND LUNCHES A SPECIALTY. 


WETHERBEEFE & FULLER, PrRopRIFTORS. 
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“ASF 


“THE LIGHT RUNNING. | 


MACHINE. 


Our Book of over -100 


¢ Pages gives diagrams of all 
the stitches and complete instruction in the art of Cra. 
cheting and Knitting. We cive directions for mak- 
lug several very handsome patterns of Window and Mantel 
Lambrequins with cotton twine, and for Crocheting and 


Knitting more than fifty other useful and ornamental 
articles, including + dgings, Lace Collars, Mittens, Gloves, 
Babys’ Socks and Mittens, Afghans, Shaw!s, Quilts, Caps, 
Purses, &c. It also pa Instructions in Kensington, Ara- 
sene and all other kinds of Embroidery, Lace Making, Rug 
aking, &e. Price 39 cts., Four for $4. Book of 100 
designs for Embroidering,. Braidiug &., 25 cents, Thetwo 
above books, post-paid 5O cents. 
Ajidress Patten Pub. Co. 47 Barclay St. N. Y¥. 


netting investors 8 per cent. 
Land Loans Principal aud interest guar- 
ant . Guaranty pased On capital of $75,000, Re- 
fer toany commercial agency. Send for circulars, 
Texas Loan Agency, Corsicana, Texas. 


THE BIGGEST THING OUT 
mew) E. NASON & OO. ‘ 


120 Fulto n Street, N. ¥ 


Those answering an Advertisement will 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by etating that they saw the 
Advertisement in The Christian Union, 


Circulars free. We refer to editor of this paper. 


BEST 


& years, satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. The 

Best, most Efficient, and Durable Washer in the world. 

Has no rival, the only machine that will wash perfectly clean withou! rub- 
bing. Can be used in any sized tub, or shifted from one tub to another — 

, inamoment. So simple and easy to operate the most delicate 

, =z lady or child can do the work. Made of Galvanized Iron, and 

te the Only Washer in the world that has the Rubber Rends on the 

Rollers, which prevent the breaking of buttons ani injury to clothes. 


brated WRINGERS at Manufacturers’ lowest price, 


ERIE WASHER CO., Erie, Pa. 


THE ANTI-STYLOCRAPH PEN 
Is not a STYLOGRAPH or point writer, BUT A TRUE PEN. Send for Circular. Sold by all Stationers. 
THOS. DE LA RUE & CO.,8 Bond St., New York. 


Harper’s Bazar. 


The best service is given 
by the Nonpareil Velveteens ; 
they cannot be distinguished 
from silk velvets, 


The most Fashionable Dress 
Material of the day. The BROCHE 
is the only WOVEN Velveteen 
Brochée in the market, 


No 


LYONS FACE 


ARE 


FAST PILE 


GUARANTEED. 


las 


Journal des Demoiselles (Paris) 
**Nonparceil Velveteen.” — 
Of all fabrics of the kind, this 
one is the nearest approach to 
Lyons velvet ; it is produced 
in the rich colors of the most 
expensive silk velvets. 


WROLESALE TRADE SUPPLIED BY STAEN & FITHTIAN, NEW YORE, 
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